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BULTMANN AND NEXT SUNDAY’S SERMON 


Has the Bultmann Debate, to employ a shorthand phrase which — 
readers of this journal will readily understand, as yet disturbed the | 
English-speaking pulpit? Perhaps not. But it is a small risk in pre- 
diction to prophesy that it will do so. Translators and critics are busy © 
with the Bultmann documents,’ and although Heidegger’s Sein und 
Zeit, acquaintance with which is almost a companionate necessity for 
a full appreciation of Bultmann’s existentialist theology, may remain > 
an untranslatable German classic, its basic insights are receiving popu- 
larization in more than one competent paraphrase.” German theologi- 
ans, from Strauss and Schleiermacher to Karl Barth, have periodically 
been the disturbers of the peace in the theological schools, not excepting 
that supposedly safe behind the walls of Roman Catholic scholasticism. 
Rudolf Bultmann will, in his turn, elicit a dialogue of large dimensions. 

A reading of one of the most recent reports on the present state of 
the Bultmann Debate in its German homeland brings ominous warn- 
ings of a time of troubles ahead whenever the Bultmann disturbance 
will become an issue in the internal life of the churches. A conference 
of the bishops of the United Evangelical-Lutheran Church (1953) is- 
sues a call to preserve the purity of the Faith of the Apostles’ Creed 
at all costs as over against this new attack.* Heresy hunting was ap- 


1Basic for readers unfamiliar with German is the translation of the first volume of 
the serial publication of essays under the title Kerygma und Mythos, this trans- 
lation also containing a bibliography, brief as yet, of the other principal documents 
in the Debate in English. See Kerygma and Myth: A Theological Debate, tr. 
Reginald H. Fuller (London: S.P.C.K., 1953’. The bibliography of German publi- 
cations dealing with Bultmann is by now voluminous. 

‘Outstanding is An Existentialist Theology: A Comparison of Heidegger and Bult- — 
mann (New York: Macmillan, 1955). 

"Hans Werner Bartsch. Der Gegenwartige Stand der Entmythologisierungs-Debatte 
(Hamburg: Herbert Reich, 1954), p. 11. 
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parently on the horizon. The Protestant theological Faculty of Tiibin- 
‘gen, in a moving appeal addressed to the official leadership of the 
Church in Wiirttemberg, pleads for patience at least before judgment 
‘is pronounced. A reaction which would leave as alternative to unortho- 
~dox Liberalism only biblical literalism or Fundamentalism (Pietismus 
in the Tiibingen appeal) would be disastrous.‘ Yet the danger of a 
violent reaction back to Fundamentalism—and the churches in Ger- 
“many are not alone in facing this, as anyone familiar with the situation 
even in the Church of England can testify—is real. Church leaders 
_in Germany confess that they are confronted with casualties by way 
of loss of faith among ministerial candidates, though the Tiibingen 
faculty is eager to set over against this acknowledged loss the evidence 
of strengthened evangelical witness on the part of many young pastors 
for whom Bultmann’s vivid existentialist interpretation of the Gospel 
has proved to be a help and not a hindrance. 
Indeed, the Tiibingen Denkschrift contains an analysis of the present 
state of theological development on enlightened Protestant soil which 
admits frankly that we are in for a time of troubles and that the re- 
joicing of the last generation over the apparent triumph of biblical or 
_kerygmatic theology over Liberalism has been premature. Referring 
to the crisis brought on by the advent of modern historical scholarship, 
it says: “In the years after the first World War the hope was justified 
that this crisis of the nineteenth century was coming to its end.” The 
revival of the theological insights of the Reformation promised a pro- 
cess of healing (Gesundungsprozess). “If a longer time had been 
vouchsafed to Theology for quiet, organic development, Liberalism 
might have been fully overcome from within. But such unbroken pro- 
gress has been denied to Protestantism.” The questions raised by 
Liberalism had been by no means answered. An unfinished task must 
be taken up again. A dam which for a generation had held back the 
waters of doubt and questioning has suddenly broken, and, as happens 
with a flash flood, dangers loom large which might not have proved 
especially disturbing if there had been no dam in the first place. Seen 
against this background, Bultmann is symptom and not cause of our 
present crisis. Silence him, and the problems he raises will reappear, 
possibly in aggravated forms. Hence the plea of the Tiibingen faculty 
that the Church do not leap to a motion of cloture to the Bultmann 


*Fiir und Wider die Theologie Bultmanns: Denkschrift der Evangelischen Fakultat 
der Universitat Tiibingen (Tiibingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 1953). 
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circles and when the guardians of the Faith may be tempted to go | 
heresy hunting, the theological schools remain free to enter upon a_ 
dialogue with Bultmann with liberty to say Yes as well as No (Fiir 

und Wider). 

As a matter of fact, the problem raised by Rudolf Bultmann is fa-— 
miliar to every preacher who does not escape his burden by the Funda- _ 
mentalist route almost every Sunday morning. Bultmann’s label for — 
this problem in communication—Demythologizing—is admittedly puz-_ 
zling and has already received much critical comment. But what Bult- 
mann has in mind is fairly clear. The miraculous in the biblical record — 
simply is critically vulnerable, as is the literalist interpretation of the 
biblical three-story cosmology generally, though Bultmann may exag- — 
gerate the difficulty which the modern man has with the latter. We 
still speak of the sun as rising and setting though our astronomy is 
post-Copernican. ‘The preacher does face the question, however, re-— 
yarding the limits he must accept in rationalizing or reinterpreting the - 
biblical record. 

Illustrations come ready to hand. Bultmann, for exampie, has no 
difficulty in confronting us with a story like that of the Ascension.” 
Clearly, some adjustment in picturing this event so as to make it mean-_ 
ingful for faith is usual. Many a modern Christian believer may be 
quite prepared to accept the theoretical possibility of miracles in a 
drama of a divine revelation and yet have great difficulty in opening © 
the door of his mind to a literal interpretation of the record as it stands. 
Indeed, those of us who must deal with Holy Scripture in the pulpit 
Sunday by Sunday as it is written would welcome much further light | 
on how to avoid pitfalls of dishonesty in handling the “miracle-pro-— 
blem” of the Bible. Systematic theolegians may have solved the pro-— 
blem to their own satisfaction, but these subtleties of interpretation 
cannot easily be utilized in the pulpit. 

Does the Church, so Bultmann challenges us, actually deal honestly 
with the man in the pew? How much, to cite the phrase appearing re- 
peatedly in the Bultmann Debate, must be demanded of him by way 
of a sacrificium intellectus? Is he asked, in the Christmas story, for ex- 
ample, to believe that the account of a choir of angels singing a gloria 


°Op. cit., pp. 9 ff (my translation and paraphrase). 
*Kerygma and Myth (English translation), pp. 3f. 
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is an historian’s eye-witness account? Or, granted that he might find it 
reasonable to accept the existence of a heavenly host of angelic beings 
who may well actually have indulged in song before their heavenly 
Lord, is he permitted to see in the record as it stands the evangelist’s 
projection of his imagination back to the Nativity after the unveiling of 
ihe mystery of the Word made flesh at the time of the Resurrection 
(something like this rejoicing in “heaven” must have happened)? 
What about the angels in the Bible anyway? Must we accept their ap- 
pearances (visualized with a Renaissance painting probably in mind} 
literally in bodily form, or are we at liberty, in a Bible class, if not in 
a sermon, to “demythologize” and to explain them as poetic objectiviza- 
tions of psychological experiences? We still speak readily of a “voice” 
speaking to us in conscience, and, if asked to objectify it, might visual- 
ize it as coming to us by way of a “messenger” from “heaven.” 

The above are only a few illustrations of the “myth-problem,” to em- 
ploy Bultmann’s terminology, as the preacher meets it Sunday by Sun- 
day. I have omitted allusion to the most crucial instance of all, one 
which plays a decisive role in the Bultmann Debate—namely, the Re- 
surrection stories. ‘The preacher, to be sure, can address more than 
one serious question to Dr. Bultmann. The doctors in the schools, as 
already noted, can avoid dealing one by one with the historically puz- 
zling stories in the Bible and can move over to systematic theology. 
Bultmann himself, as any reader of his Theology of the New Testa- 
ment or his essays in Glauben und Verstehen will testify, is an incom- 
parable interpreter of the doctrinal resultant of the historical revela- 
tion, however small a remnant of historical fact as foundation for the 
resultant he still leaves intact. A sermon on justification by faith could, 
I venture to suggest, find in Bultmann’s expositions a masterly homi- 
ietic guide.’ But the preacher simply cannot limit his choice of scrip- 
tural texts to those which confront the hearer with this existentialist 
resultant. 

A second questioning of Bultmann’s thesis arising out of the preach- 
er’s vocation touches his use of the term “demythologizing” itself. 
Bultmann is at liberty, of course, to employ a vocabulary of his own. 
But this is of only very partial help to the preacher in the pulpit. The 
beginning and ending of the “drama” of the Bible—Creation and Last 
Judgment—do lie outside the literalist historian’s horizon and can be 
dealt with as myth or saga, their significance enhanced and protected 


*See especially, in the volume of recently translated Essays (London: SCM Press. 
1955), the chapter on “Grace and Freedom” (pp. 168-81). 
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5 
It against misunderstanding precisely by such keys to their meaning. Ex- 
BS istentialist applications are virtually a must. We are still Adam and 
ly Eve today (II Esdras 7:48). But Bultmann applies the term myth to 
of everything in the record even of the Christ-event which cannot be 
= squared with his version of the modern scientific world-view—to event- 
> symbols as well as myth-symbols.* Is not the vocation of the preacher, 
a in dealing with the event-symbols of the record the virtual opposite of 
5 “demythologizing”: Is it not rather (the treatment of the Christian 
4 story in an earlier paragraph is an amateurish example) that of pre- 
‘ senting precisely an apologetic for the use in the Bible of imaginative 
- symbols as conveying truths which defy historical literalism” 


But this essay is not ambitious enough to participate in the Bult- 
mann Debate beyond a modest limit. It is at best a footnote to the 
Debate from the point of view of the preacher in the pulpit. And from 
this point of view a word for Bultmann can be voiced as well as ques- 
. tionings and criticism. Disturbed as the preacher may be by Bult- 
mann’s radical treatment of the New Testament record, he is grateful 
at the same time for the service he is rendering by bringing the problem 
of communication into the open arena of theological discourse. Despite 
his apparent aloofness from the pastoral and homiletic task of the 
Church, he has had us, the proclaimers of the Gospel, in mind. It may 
not be an accident that the problem of communication has appeared 
on the scene of ecumenical concern at the same time as the Bultmann 
Debate. The Tiibingen Denkschrift underscores this positive hope of 
good to come if we have the patience to listen. “As Bultmann’s the- 
ology is not an arbitrary invasion into theology, but rather a bringing 
into the open of a wrestling with problems left over from an earlier 
time, it is not a finality either.” He appears to many of his friendly 
critics to stop midway in applying his existentialist clues to the mean- 
ing of the Gospel. He seems to deal with the series of revelatory acts 
in the New Testament as ending with the Cross, the Resurrection an 
event only in the Faith of the apostolic Church and in its proclamation. 


8The recent contributions to this Review by Dr. J. V. Langmead Casserley, 
“Event-Symbols and Myth-Symbols.”—xxxviii (1956), 127-37, 242-48, may prove 
very helpful in maintaining this distinction. 

*Curiously enough, it is the “skeptical” philosopher Karl Jaspers who, in the 
Bultmann Debate, takes the pastor and preacher under his protection and defends his 
continued use of “mythical” language and symbo's. Little would be left of the 
Church’s liturgies, its hymns and prayers, if these were robbed of their “myth” 
symbols. These are, and will remain, the Church’s primary means of communication. 
See Vol. III (as yet untranslated) of Kerygma und Mythos (Hamburg: Herbert 
Reich, 1954), pp. 30-33. 
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Pentecost, the Spirit, and the Church itself as historic event-symbols 
are apparently outside his ken. The omission is surely of prime im- 
portance. The Church at least is historic fact. Can it be explained 
except as a resultant of a Resurrection faith, and this, in turn, as a 
resultant of a Resurrection witness? Can there be an existentialist en- 
counter with Christ except as risen and ascended? The Bultmann De- 
bate is mot at an end. Agonizingly, confronting questions which it had 
been tempted to circumvent, the Church may be led by this Debate to 
a firmer grasp on the Faith than the premature victory of orthodoxy 
over Liberalism had promised. — 

In fairness to Bultmann it must be said that he is by no means dis- 
solving the event-symbols of the New Testament into Liberalist mora!- 
ism. He fights valiantly for a kerygmatic theology. The kerygma 
becomes the proclamation of the drama of death and resurrection as 
existentialist invitation to us to enter the new life “in Christ” now, 
today. The word “decision”’—and this, in turn, viewed with escha- 
tological ultimates awesomely in mind—might be called Bultmazn’s 
theme song. All the legitimate corrections brought to bear on Bult- 
mann’s exegetical treatment of the New Testament ought not to ob- 
scure the clue to communicating the Gospel which an existentialist 
kerygma discloses. The preacher, clearly, is called upon to confront 
his hearers with the scandal of the Gospel as a scandal now. Christian 
faith dare not be equated with uncritical acceptance of the miraculous 
in the record. It is not credulity. Bultmann can show how even in 
New Testament times the real “scandal” of the Gospel was something 
very different. Baptism involves more than a confession of belief that 
a man called Jesus died and rose again. It means participation in that 
action. This is a drama in which we are on the stage. 

To cite Bultmann himself, in one of many passages in which he 
argues that Cross and Resurrection must become existentialist and es- 
chatological realities in the life of faith: “St. Paul does not only say: ‘In 
Christ shall all be made alive’; he can also speak of our dying with 
kim. Through the sacrament of baptism Christians participate not 
only in the death of Christ but also in his resurrection. It is not sim- 
ply that we shall walk with him in newness of life and be united wih 
him in his resurrection (Rom. 6:4 f.); we are doing so already here 
and now.”” Contrast this interpretation of the imitation of Christ 


with that current in the Liberal theology of the nineteenth century, 
é @ 


Kerygma and Myth, p. 40. 
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when “imitation” was equated with submission to a mere perfectionist 
moralism, and we can marvel at the progress in understanding the New 
Testament which even a radical critic like Bultmann personifies. 

We are bidden to preach the Gospel in our time, not in that of the 
first century of Christian history nor that of the fifteenth or even the 
nineteenth. We can recall the days of propositional orthodoxy when 
textbooks with the title “Evidences” were heavy on our shelves, or on 
those of our homiletic forbears. These marshalled proofs for belief in 
the divinity of Christ as found precisely in the miraculous accounts 
of the New Testament. The era of biblical criticism has made this 
pathway from past to present difficult. Is there another approach? 
Could we begin with the proclamation of the kerygma as a present 
power to salvation and then win our hearers to an acceptance of its 
historical foundations, even if the records which transmit them to us 
bear the marks of a scientifically “uncritical” age? Vindication of the 
historic facts may be, first of all, the powers of the risen Lord now and 
the present signs and “miracles” of the Kingdom. The New-Cove- 
nant-Life of the community of the Resurrection, “alive unto God in 
Jesus Christ,” ought to be the Gospel’s primary witness. The Church 
becomes its own most persuasive agency of evangelism. Bultmann, so 
it seems to more than one of his critics, neglects to carry his own in- 
sights into the problem of history and faith to their own inherent con- 
clusions. But, as far as he goes, he can be a guide in his use of ex- 
istentialist insights, and he points beyond himself. From trust in the 
present witness to the Resurrection in the ongoing life of the Fellow- 
ship of the Holy Spirit we are forced back to trust in the historic rec- 
ord. It is surely noteworthy how readily thousands of converts to the 
Christian faith in our time—men and women fully at home in the mod- 
ern scientific world-view—find it not at all impossible to trust the bibli- 
cal record with no ultimate doubt of its being founded in a once-for-a!l 
Revelation despite its penumbra of legend and imaginative symbolism. 
Even legend and saga and many another biblical symbol which may 
escape the critical historian’s validation can become for faith a vehicle 
of the revelation of God to man. 

But such flights into apologetics are already a venturing beyond 
“demythologizing.” A preliminary discipline for us who are proclaim- 
ers of the Gospel may be a wrestling with the doubts and questionings 
of the age in which our witness is set. If such discipline must pay the 
price of a Bultmann Debate, the results may be worth all it costs. The 
Tiibingen Denkschrift presents a moving account of the marvels of 
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_God’s grace vouchsafed the Church in guiding it through the deep 


Pa 


waters of the biblical criticism of the nineteenth century. We easily 
forget what dangers were then overcome. The Gospel was in jeopardy, 
but the dangers of a heretical Liberalism were overcome from within 
the theological debate itself. The fact, therefore, that a new crisis is on 
the horizon should not bring dismay. “The promise to the Church 
that the gates of hell shall not prevail against it,” so the Tiibingen 
Denkschrift reminds the Church leaders of Germany, “does not mean 
that the Church’s Lord will spare her times of doubt in order that she 
may lead a life of untroubled ease in her historical existence. On the 
contrary, the Church’s Lord will ever and again prove to be her savior 
in the midst of trials which may come upon her under his very guid- 
ance, to awake her to her task of proclaiming the Gospel in every age.” 

As one who once enjoyed the privilege of sitting in Dr. Bultmann’s 
Marburg classroom, I would pay tribute to his honesty and his zeal 
for the Christian Faith. He was not then, and is not now, a comfort- 


_able theologian. He may even some day be counted as a casualty in 


the Church’s warfare against error. But God moves in mysterious ways 
His wonders to perform. As one who is arousing the churches to the 
urgency of proclaiming the good new to our age he may be one to 
whom can be applied the words of the Old Testament: “Who knows 


_whether you have not come to the kingdom for such a time as this?” 


(Esther 4:4). Tueopore O. WebEL 


“Tiibingen Denkschrift, pp. 6-7. 
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LAW AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT IN ISRAEL 


By James G. Leovy, Jr. Greer M. Taytor 

Church Divinity School of the Pacific ’ 

The law of Israel is one of the most significant—as it is certainly one 
of the most conspicuous—features of the Old Testament as we now 
have it. The significance of this law for the Jew is obvious, for Ju- 
daism became, and has on the whole remained, a religion of law rather 
than of doctrine. Its significance for the Christian is less obvious, but 
still great. For the Christian, Israel is at the very least the medium 
through whose corporate life God chose to reveal himself in a wholly 
unique way; and the law of Israel is at the very least the reflection of 
the nation’s corporate reaction to God’s action—the way in which it 
gave corporate effect to its developing ethical consciousness. The Chris- 
tian may—indeed, no doubt must—reject that law as law binding upon 
himself; but he cannot simply deny its significance. 

But the fact that we reject it as binding law, while at the same time 
recognizing in it a reflection of God’s self-revelation, means that its 
interest for us is of a very special kind. We are not primarily inter- 
ested in the content of the law—in ascertaining the several acts which 
it commands or forbids: we are interested not in the law in itself, but 
in its relation to the actual life of the society itself—the society which 
as a whole acted as the reflecing surface for the revelation. How did 
the norms of the Pentateuch become the law of that particular society? 
What part did they play in its function as a society? What gave them 
the force of law for that particular nation? And how were they applied 
to the actual situations of its corporate life? 

The Pentateuch offers a rather simple answer to all these questions 
—what may be called the official answer of its final editors. The whole 
law of Israel consists simply in the collection of norms to be found in 
the Pentateuch. ‘They are binding on the nation because they consti- 
tute a covenant given once and for all by God, and accepted once and 
for all by the people. The problem of the application of this law is 
even more simply disposed of: it is officially ignored, and the law is 
thought of as self-applying. The problem thus left out of account by the 
final editors is this: by whom, and in accordance with what principles, 
is the meaning of the law for a particular set of facts to be determined? 
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For example, if a person travels a certain distance on the Sabbath, who 
is to decide, and how, whether this breaks the Sabbath Law? The com- 
plications of this sort of question are richly illustrated in the Mishnah 
and in the Talmuds; but it is a question that the Pentateuch hardlv 
seems to deal with at all: it assumes, instead, that the Law is self- 
applying and self-interpreting. 

But on a closer and more skeptical inspection of the Old Testament, 
in the light of what we know about other ancient Middle Eastern legal 
systems and about the history of law generally, this simple picture of 
a law once enacted and self applying tends to break down. 

It is difficult, first of all, to believe that all the laws of the Penta- 
teuch were enacted simultaneously, or that they were in fact all in force 
throughout the nation’s history. Certain of the laws are in flat contra- 
diction to certain others.’ In the narrative portions of the Old Testa- 
ment we find perfectly righteous individuals,” and sometimes the nation 
as a whole,” acting in complete and apparently guileless disregard of 
what should on the official theory have already been the recognized 
law of Israel. And we find in the nation’s legal code, at a time when 
that nation still is, as it always has been, strictly nomadic, laws mi- 
nutely regulating landmarks and the use of fields and the depradations 
of such unnomadic domestic animals as oxen. The laws collected in 
the Pentateuch do not present the appearance of a single and homo- 
geneous enactment. 

Secondly, it is difficult to believe that the formulation of these laws 
is to be attributed directly to God, or even to purely Israelitic agencies. 
Many of the laws are identical in form and substance with the laws of 
older and neighboring nations; and this striking similarity extends be- 
yond the individual laws to the collections (the so-called “codes”) in 
which many of the norms of the Pentateuch are grouped.” It seems 
clear that these laws, so far from being the unique commandments of 
God personally addressed to his chosen nation, include not only laws 


1Cf. the Levirate marriage enjoined in Deut. 25:5 with the prohibition of Lev. 18-16. 
*Judges 8:27 ff.; I Sam. 21:6. 
See II Kings 12:1-3; contrast the conduct of the tribes in Judges 1:28 ff. with 


Num. 34:51 ff. 
‘Deut. 19:14; 27:17. 
5x. 21:28. See also Deut. 25:4. 


*See R. H. Pfeiffer. Introduction to the Old Testament (New York, 1948), pp 
214 ff. 
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developed by earthly agencies within that society, but also laws bor- 
rowed from alien and even reprobate nations.’ 

Thirdly, it is clear that the covenant theory of why the law was 
binding on the nation did not prevail throughout the national history: 
that it is in fact rather a late development of Israelitic jurisprudence. In 
the earlier period of the kings, the kings themselves made law; and 
the law so made was binding simply because of the legislative power 
of the kings themselves.* Deuteronomy treats the law which it sets 
forth as law simply on the strength of God’s command, without appeal 
to the contractual aspect of the covenant concept so stressed in other 
strands of the Pentateuch tradition. In short, the Old Testament con- 
tains not one but many competitive theories of why law is binding. 

And finally, here is evidence in the Old Testament itself that the pro- 
blem of the application of the law was recognized in Israel; and that, 
so far from the law’s being recognized as self interpreting and self ap- 
plying, there was in fact considerable competition, at various stages of 
the nation’s history, for the right to apply it. 

In short, instead of the simple picture of a static law, once delivered, 
unique to Israel, deriving its authority as law from a definite event, 
self interpreting and self applying, a clear inspection suggests a law 
developing through the nation’s history, deriving the content and forms 
of its norms from any available source, and its concept of their validity 
from a changing standard first of political, then of religious, orthodoxy: 
and dependent—as all laws everywhere are—on the effective agencies 
of organized society—of the state—for its application. 
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The inadequacies of the official account of Israelitic law have of 
course long been recognized by Old Testament scholars; and various 
attempts have been made to reconstruct a more accurate picture of the 
nation’s law. But most of these attempts have centered on the substan- 
tive law: on the reconstruction of the law as to a particular matter at 
a particular period;” or on the historic source of particular norms of 
the Pentateuch;" or on the reconstruction of the “codes”—those origi- 
nally separate bodies of law of which the several individual norms 


7A great many of the supposedly “peculiar” customs of the post-Exilic nation, in- 
corporated into the Priestly law, were undoubtedly borrowed from Babylon. 

*I Kings 12:31 ff. 

*See Num. 11:24 ff.; IT Sam. 15:16; Jer. 18:18. 

See, e. g., David Daube, Studies in Biblical Law, (Cambridge, 1947). 

™See G. E. Mendenhall, Law and Convenant in Israel and the Near East (Pitts- 
burgh: Biblical Colloquium, 1955). 
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were originally simply parts.” Little attempt has been made to recon- 
struct the jurisprudence of Israel as a whole. 


The purpose of this paper is to suggest a different—and perhaps a 
rasher—approach to the reconstruction of the law of Israel. Instead of 
beginning with the details of the substantive law, it is proposed to 
treat the legal system as a whole, in an attempt to trace, first of all, the 
historical line of its development, and secondly, the way in which, and 
the theory on which, it operated. In short, the legal system is looked 
at as a developing not as a static thing—an institution with a real 
unity, but a unity that is to be found in its continual development in 
response to the necessities of the nation that it served; and to treat it 
as being, in each stage of its development, a process—the action of 
organized society through its duly appointed agents—rather than sim- 
ply a set of rules. 


This approach has two advantages as a complement to (and not of 
course as a substitute for) the more usual approach. In the first place, 
it relates the several norms more closely to the society in which they 
are valid. Thus it takes into account the contention of the sociological 
school of jurisprudence” that laws develop only as a function of the 
needs and dynamics of particular societies; and also the contention of 
such analytical jurists as Dr. Hans Kelsen, who points out that the 
concept of law can be defined analytically only in relation to the state 
in which the law in question is valid and from which it derives its juri- 
dical validity. And secondly, this approach has the advantage of re- 
iating even the most disparate elements of Israelitic law to one another 
in the single fabric of the nation’s developing legal system: of showing 
how not only contradictory norms, but norms as different from one 
another in their very form and their very conception of obligation as 
the participal code and the teachings of the Deuteronomists” and the 
enactments of the priestly authors, can all be real laws and a real and 
effective part of the historical legal system of Israel. 

This approach calls first of all for a definition of what we mean by 
the word “law”. ‘This, unfortunately, is a matter as to which the 
several schools of jurisprudence have never agreed: we nust therefore 
propose as our own one that will satisfy the needs of the present pro- 
ject, without claiming for it any absolute validity. 


See Pfeiffer. op. cit., Chap. 7. 
™Cf. Roscoe Pound, dn Introduction to the Philosophy of Lazww (New Haven, 1952) 
“Hans Kelsen, General Theory of Law and State, (Cambridge, Mass. 1945). 7 
*Cf. Pfeiffer’s discussion of the Deuteronomic Code, op. cit., pp. 232 ff. 
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- For the purposes of this paper, then, the “law of a given society” 
means the process by which that society, acting corporately, assumes _ 

a the responsibility of attaching certain consequences to certain cate- 
of zgories of events. 

oO The distinguishing feature of “law” as thus defined is the corporate 
e nature of the responsibility of the society in question for realizing the 
d consequences prescribed by legal norms. Take, for example (and this 
d is one of the norms that appears at a very early stage of the develop- 
1 ment of any organized society) the “law” that any person who has 
n killed a member of a given society shall himself be killed: this norm 
t becomes “law” for that society as soon as that society corporately 
f recognizes that its execution is the responsibility, and, when carried out, 


- the act, of the society as a whole—irrespective of who actually carries 

it out on the society’s behalf. To contrast this with the “moral rules” 
7 prevailing in a given society: a surviving McCoy may feel obliged to 

kill a Hatfield if a McCoy has been killed by a Hatfield; indeed, this 
sense of obligation has no doubt been instilled in our McCoy by the 
society of which he is a member. But so long as that society corporate- 
ly recognizes this as no more than an individual or family obligation, 
confined to the McCoys as such, and recognizes no corporate obliga- 
tion to realize it in their default, it constitutes for our purposes a moral 
rule rather than a law. 

We have said that law is a process: it consists not simply in a col- 
lection of formulated categories of events with their prescribed conse- 
quences (the ordinary “norms” of the law), but also includes the pro- 
cess by which the norms acquire their corporately obligatory force (the 
legislative process) and that by which they are applied (the judicial 
process). But this does not mean that a society has no law until it has 
a theory of legislation, or until it has a fixed system for delegating | 
judicial authority or the authority to enforce. As long as these func- . 
tions are performed (however unconscious the agent performing them | 
may be that he is in fact doing so) on behalf of the society, it may be 
said to have a functioning “law” in the fullest sense of the word. What 
we shall call “strict law” is the form of law that appears earliest in 
most developing societies; it is so called, not because it is particularly 
strictly enforced (in the sense of being enforced against all violators) 
but rather because it is “law” in the strictest sense: a set of norms con- 
ceived by their respective society as so obviously valid, and to be en- 
forced so exactly as formulated (without recourse to analogy or gen- 
eral principle) that the processes of legislation or judicial application 
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are unnecessary—the whole “law” being thought of as contained in 
the formulated norm, self-validating and self-applying. In the sense 
in which we have defined the term, Israel may be described as a so- 
ciety with a “law” as early as the episode in Judges 19:29-20:11-- 
when the Levite is able to assume that the tribes to whom he appeals 
will as a group recognize its obligation to avenge the “illegal” wrong 
he has suffered; and Saul’s attempt to make the prediction of the fu- 
ture a royal prerogative of the King of the nation Israel represents law 
in the fullest sense.” 

Law is a social process; and societies develop law not for its own 
sake, or to satisfy any preexisting “moral” ideal, but as a device to 
further one or more of the recognized interests of the societies them- 
selves. Now, the development of a given society is very unlikely to be 
unique: one society passing from a nomadic and tribal stage to settled 
agricultural community, and thence to an urban civilization, is likely 
to confront very much the same situations—and have to deal with very 
much the same problems—as other societies that have made the same 
common transitions. And their solutions of these common problems by 
the device of law are therefore likely to have points of similarity. These 
points of similarity are well recognized as between such independent 
legal systems as those of Rome and England (the England of the Com- 
mon Law); and they are close enough to enable us to use the develop- 
ment of the one as a guide that helps us understand the development, 
and therefore the social meaning of many features of the other. 

This paper proposes to suggest a way in which a pattern of develop- 
ment that can be traced in almost all known legal systems can be used 
in tracing the development of Israelitic law. 

This proposal is based on two main hypotheses: 

The first of these is that individual norms are developed out of so- 
cial experience, and only as the conditions in the life of the society make 
them necessary. 

Secondly, legal systems as a whole are generally not created all at 
once, but they develop in accordance with the changing needs of their 
societies, and this development takes place in stages. ‘These stages are 
characterized by various criteria: the nature of the interests protected 
by the legal system as a whole; the form of the individual norms and 
the whole collection of norms; the way in which the society ascribes 


“7 Sam. 22:13 suggests that the general prohibition referred to in I. Sam. 28:9 
must have had a predominantly political motive—the centering of actual power (in- 
cluding insight into the divine purpose) in the new “kingship.” 
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validity to a law in the system; and the prevailing concept of the way 
in which the law is applied. 

The stages seem to pivot on the satisfaction of two equally strong 
and valid human needs, the need for liberty and the need for security, 
and the stage which the legal system of a society expresses at any given 
moment depends on which of these needs is of greater concern to the 
society at that time.” 

Israelitic society seems to have developed along the same lines, gen- 
erally speaking, that have been noted in the development of other 
legal systems. Furthermore the phenomena of Israelitic law, as re- 
corded by the Old Testament, when separated from the official theory, 
seems to fit nicely the pattern of development characteristic of legal 
systems generally. 

Typically, a developing legal system seems to pass through four 
stages, which tend to repeat themselves cyclically. 

The first of these is a period of strict law, which tends to occur 
early in the legal history of a people which has recently been brought 
together to live as a single society in a particular place. In Roman 
history, this is the period in which the several elements of the people 
were fused into a single population of the ancient city; in England, it 
is the period after the Norman invasion, when a new nation was fused 
out of diverse strands. In the case of Israel, it would be the period 
of the settlement of the land and of the early kingdom, during which 
the various separate wandering tribes were amalgamated with one an- 
other and with an already settled population, to form the people Israel. 

The interest protected by the law at this stage of social development 
is a social interest: the preservation of society against the divisive forces 
of internal violence on the part of groups which are not used to living 
together. The society is faced with the problem of minimizing the 
effect of this disruptive violence, and is therefore concerned with an- 
swering the specific situations which are likely to cause it. There is no 
concern for the moral value of any act, but only for the limitaion of 
its consequences. For example, in the Old Testament set of laws on 
killing, the earliest statement is that of Exod. 21:12, “A man striking 
to death, shall surely die.” There is no attempt to distinguish between 
murder and manslaughter here, nor between justified and unjustified 
killing. It is not in fact, a law against killing, but only an attempt to 
limit the consequences of the first death by restricting the revenge 
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of the victim’s relatives to the person who committed the act. This is A 

a law aimed at satisfying the emotional demands of those who are to 

likely to make trouble as a result of the situation described if their de- ce 

mands are not met. It is clearly a law which operates to the benefit 

of the strong, as only the strong would have the ability to disrupt so- st 

ciety if not satisfied. Because the law at this stage has a strictly so- a 
_ cial concern, it does not develop a sense of the individual person as the la 

legal unit, that is; the individual person, as such, has neither interests ‘a 

to be protected, nor responsibilities on the basis of which he is held ‘n 


accountable for his acts. cl 
The form of the law at this stage, as it is typically expressed, is 


casuistic, dealing only with specific cases and their consequences. The i 
socially dangerous act is stated as briefly as possible, and the conse- m 
quence accompanies it without any possibility for any but strict inter- . 
_ pretation. This strict form of the law makes it unnecessary for the tt 
law to address anyone as agent; it is rather thought of as self-enforcing. | 
In the Old Testament law of murder which has been discussed, the 
whole thing is stated in five Hebrew words only, three of which des- a 
cribe the situation, and two the result. It is assumed that the conse- ti 
quence demanded by the law will follow automatically. 1 
There is no theory of legislation contained in the law at this stage, vi 
no explanation of how the law came to be law. No reason is given as r 
to how the law developed, nor as to why it is valid. Instead the law 7 
is a simple statement of the way in which society works; a law is t] 
thought of valid simply because it exists. In the early part of the Old i 
Testament law, God is not treated as an element in the legal system; e 
and though He declares His will in particular situations, He does not 7 
claim the authorship of all laws, nor of law in general. For example, in . 


the story of David and Bathsheba,” God enforces a law, but He is not 
given credit for having made it. 

The law in this early period is considered to be self-identifying and A 
self-applying. There is not thought to be any need for an interpreter 


of the law, because it is “strict,” and applies only to the exact case : 
stated. For this reason the role of the judge is not a vital one; his t 
function is not identified by the legal system. The judge is not identi- 

fied by the law itself; instead he tends to be an arbiter appointed by \ 


and acting as agent of the parties, not of the society or of the legal 
system. In the Old Testament, this fact is evidenced by the action of 


II Sam. 11 and 12. The validity of our point does not depend on the Nathan _ 
passage’s being part of the original narrative. 
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Absalom before his revolt, when he set himself up as a volunteer judge 
to whom people could come if they wished to have him judge their 
cases rather than his father.” 

The second stage is noted in the development of legal systems as a 
stage of equity, and occurs when new elements, always present in the 
society, but because of social insignificance not previously protected by — 
jaw, become so important to the society that it must develop new meth- 
ods of law which will adequately serve their interests, as well as the 
interests of those whom the strict law served. This necessitates a 
change in the whole purpose of the law, since for the first time, the 
particular interests, as such, of different groups within the society be-- 
come important to the society, and not just the protection of society 
against those powerful enough to make trouble when they are injured. 
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In the history of Israel, these tendencies appear during the time of 
the prophets, when the external threat to the tiny kingdom made it 
necessary for the nation to be unified internally if it was to survive at 
all. The prophets express the need for internal unity in the face of 
the powerful external threat of foreign invaders by exhorting the na- 
tion to give full consideration to the interests of the whole societv 
Their concern for justice and fairness for all the inhabitants of the 
nation is an appeal to save the nation by rallying to its support all 
the elements of it, including those who hitherto had not been given an 
interest in the society, nor a place to preserve in it. In other words, 
they were speaking for the proletariat of Israel and Judah, and de- 
manding that the law be interpreted in such a way as to give this new — 
class its protection. In Rome and in England, equity law developed co-_ 
incidentally with the rise of a new class in the society: in Rome, the 
rise of the Plebs to a place of prominence; and in England in the so- 
cial upheavals of Edward III’s reign, and again with the development 
of a new middle class in the mercantile society of the Tudor kingdom. 
Although the reasons for the emergence of new classes vary as between 
the societies cited here, the reason for the association of the emergence 
with a change in the structure of the legal system is the same in all 
three cases. 

Under the demands of this situation, the interest which the equity | 


law seeks to protect is the interest of the people as people, rather than 
in terms of their probable effect on society. For the first time the 
interest of society, and all its members is seen as embodied in princi- 
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ples, which are equally applicable to everybody in the group. ‘The 
law becomes concerned with such things as justice, and human rights, 
which themselves become interests protected by it. Equity law is de- 
veloped to meet the human need for freedom and equality, and the 
law begins to pivot around that pole, rather than around the need for 
security and stability within the society. Thus in the prophetic writ- 
ings, as we have seen, the tremendous concern for extending the pro- 
tection of the law to the poor, and the lower order of society, gives 
rise to principles of justice, honesty, equality, which are beautifully 
expressed by Amos, Micah, Isaiah, and others. 

There is a definite tendency in equity law to deal with people as in- 
dividuals having rights and obligations as individuals. People are in- 
dividually responsible for their own acts. In contrast to the previous 
era when “the fathers ate sour grapes and the teeth of the children were 
set on edge”, in the period of equity law and in the prophets, “every- 
one shall die for his own sins.’ 

In equity law, the individual acts which in the strict law stage were 
simply described, are characterized as good or bad, and the law de- 
velops a real concern for moral principals as the generalized basis of 
human rights. The law is thus expressed in general terms and with a 
hortatory tone. The various decalogues in the Old Testament are ex- 
cellent examples of the form; even though the content of them may be 
ancient, the apodictic expression is characteristic of an equity period. 
Equity law generally states values as being derived from general prin- 
ciples, which are themselves evident in and guaranteed by the law. It 
expresses the feeling of “ought” which society possesses at th time. and 
as this feeling is thought to be universal, the law addresses the person 
whose action is regulated under it. Everyone is considered as capable 
of recognizing the validity of the law and obeying it, and the char- 
acteristic expression, “thou shalt” or “thou shalt not” is commonly used. 

At this stage of social organization, there is a definite attempt to 
look outside the society to a higher authority or value which may be 
assigned as giving validity to the law. It is felt that the law expresses 
the will of God, who sanctions it and validates it. In Israel, this at- 
tempt to validate the law as divinely ordained is found in the prophets’ 
appeal to the will of God, something that is self-evident to them. “Thus 
saith the Lord” is the phrase which is so commonly repeated and 
which states the fact the prophet is asserting the will of God. There 


Jer. 31:29: Ezek. 18:2. These passages sum up the tendencies of the prop- 
hets to whom they are <ttributed, whether or not they are their authentic words. 
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is no appeal to any other standard, and particularly no appeal as yet 
to any legislative event. In Tudor England, the Chancellor, through 
whom the system of equity law developed, became its spokesman from 
his position as “keeper of the king’s conscience;” that which was of- 
fensive to the king’s conscience was equated with the will of God and 
was directly prohibited by the Chancellor, who was himself originaliy 
an ecclesiastic. In Rome too, the Praetor relied on “natural” principles 
of justice and right, just as the prophets individually said to Israel, 
“thus saith the Lord.” 

The will of God as speaking to prophet or to the king’s conscience is 
thought of as being self-evident and self-applying in any situation. In 
Israelitic prophecy, the individual prophet does not, at least until Jere- 
miah, have any concept of himself as an individual; he identifies himself 
completely with the will of God which he is expressing, and has no 
awareness of his personal function. He does not think of himself as 
making law, but only as presenting the will of God. Equity, which al- 
ways seeks to answer the need for freedom, places the greatest possible 
reliance on the individual as interpreter of the law, because there is no 
standard within the law, nor any external standard, by which any in- 
dividual’s proclamation of the will of God may be judged. Every per- 
son is free to state that will, because it is thought to be evident to all. 
But in fact, a difficulty in applying the law is raised, because no two 
humans ever agree very long on what is self-evident. Jeremiah begins 
to recognize this dilemma when he is forced to attempt to distinguish 
between true and false prophecy.” At the point when different pro- 
phets disagree, or when the Chancellor is no longer trusted, society be- 
comes aware of the difficulty which accompanies freedom, and it turns 
its concern toward security and stability, and once again begins to de- 
fine more strictly what is the law. 

The first step in the return to the expression of the security need 
occurs when the equity law of the preceding era is codified. The need 
for a defined social structure makes identification of the law and of 
the persons entitled to apply it necessary. This is as natural a pro- 
cedure as the swing to equity itself was. In that case the swing 
answered the social need for protection from the rigors of the strict 
law to the personal justice of the equity system; in the present instance 
the social need is that of relief from the arbitrariness and unreliability 
of personal justice to the certainty of a fixed law. In the United States, 
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the principles of the Declaration of Independence are defined and stated 
in the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. In Rome, the principles of 
Justice came to be incorporated in the Perpetual Edict. In Israel, the 
principles of the prophets are defined and codified in Deuteronomy. 
God, who was assumed by the prophets to be the source of the law, is 
defined as such by the Deuteronomists, and is made an element in the 
unification of Israel. 

The interests protected by the substantive law when it is codified 
are the same as the period of equity, but a further concern of the law is 
added, the protection of the law itself. To achieve this purpose there 
is not only the codifying of the law (which means the collecting of all 
its elements), but the formulation of a theory of legislation, and a real 
definition of who can apply the law. 

In form, the codified law consists of collections of norms and sets of 
norms. These collections include both the strict law norms and the 
equity law principles stated normatively. These exist side by side, the 
latter being thought of as the standard for applying the strict law. 
Thus Deuteronomy contains the strict norms of the Canaanite code, 
but they have been modified and their use is governed by the equity 
principles embodied in the same book. Analogous collections of strict 
laws governed under a set of equity principles can be found in Jus-~ 
tinian’s Code, the Code of Napoleon, and the Austrian Civil Code, all 
heirs of a revolutionary development. A further characteristic of law 
in this period is that the person addressed by the law is now an en- 
forcer; it is now considered necessary to direct not the individual mem- 
ber of society in regard to his own actions, but the members of society 
as a whole acting to enforce the law against those who violate it. 

One of the chief features of the codification of law is the develop- 
ment of a theory of legislation. This is distinguished from the self- 
evident and continuing will of God, but serves the same function in 
that it gives the law its validity. In Deuteronomy the legislative the- 
ory is developed that the law arose from the unique and final action 
of God, completed at one time and place. This attempt to fix the will 
of God in a particular event was one of the chief issues between the 
Deuteronomists and Jeremiah, because what is done by the establish- 
ment of the Deuteronomic theory is the removal of “the word from 
the prophets.” ‘The theory does not allow any additions to the once 
stated law; Deuteronomy specifically forbids any change in the law 
under any circumstances,” but Justinian’s Code and the Austrian Civil 
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Code contain similar provisions. The law is fixed once and for all and 
can never be changed. 

As to the application of the law, the period of codification develops a 
concern for the definition of who can identify the law. This is neces- 
sary to satisfy the need for security and stability of the law, and it 
answers the same problem that Jeremiah faced in trying to define who 
were true prophets of God and who were false prophets. However 
the answers of Jeremiah and the Deuteronomists are quite different; the 
former would judge between a real statement of God’s will and a pre- 
tended one by the result achieved, while the latter define the enacted 
law of God as what is contained in the revelation to Moses, everything 
else being only a purported enactment. Jeremiah would allow growth 
and adaptation to meet new situations in the expression of the etenal 
will of God, while the Deuteronomists identify that will for once and 
for all in Sinai. On the other hand, the Deuteronomic law begins to 
recognize that there is a problem of determining fact before the law 
can be applied, and thus develops rules to govern the procedure for 
receiving evidence.” In line with these rules, the judges are to apply 
the stated law, but Deuteronomy does not recognize that the inter- 
pretive function is itself a legislative act. This recognition comes only 
much later, in the time of the rabbinical schools. 

The next stage in the development of legal systems is generally a 
return to a period of strict law which is in many ways very much like 
the first stage. The process has become a completed cycle, and the 
security interest of the society is once again dominant. This occurs be- 
cause of an upheaval in society or because of the conflict of values 
which follows the assertion of the liberty need: in any event, it has 
become necessary to redefine what is right. The identification of those 
who can identify and apply the law is no longer as important as the 
definition of the content of the law. In other words, the law has be- 
come important as an end in itself, as its own justification, no longer 
dependent on some external standard of value. The exile for Israel 
made it necessary in the post-exilic period to define precisely what 
really was Israelitic, and this could only be done by the reinstitu- 
tion of a strict law which could only be interpreted in one way. Like- 
wise, the upheavals of the Napoleonic wars made the definition of 
English justice vitally important, and the precisely defined “equity” 
of Lord Eldon resulted. 


“Deut. 17:6; 19:5. 
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In this reaffirmation of a strict law, the interests which are safe- 
guarded are once again those of society as such. This aim is secured 
by the deduction of specific rules from the general principles which 
were developed in equity and then codified in the succeeding period. 
An example of this technique can be observed in our own legal system 
in the way in which we have moved toward a rigid definition of what 
constitutes the American citizen’s “rights under the fifth amendment” 
in the aftermath of the two world wars and the threat of Fascism 
and Communism. 

In form, the law of this period is expressed as a direct command, 
and a command which prescribes not a general principle, but a specific 
action. There is also, as the period develops, a return to the casuistic 
method, in which cases are thought to arise under a general principle, 
and the cases are stated with their results as binding, rather than the 
principle itself being stated. In this period the law addresses not the 
individual member of society, nor the society itself as enforcer, but the 
enforcement agent of society whoever he may be, policeman, magis- 
trate, or priest. In English and American common law, this period is 
represented by the strict interpretation of cases and strict concern with 
precedent. In Israel, it is embodied in the Priestly Code of the post 
exilic era, in which the important issue under the law is no longer that 
you should please God and do His will, but rather the technique you 
use to do so. 

A problem is raised for this period in the fact that in the preceding 
two stages there was considerable individual responsibility for recog- 
nizing and applying the will of God; the law itself did not precisely de- 
fine how this recognition was to be accomplished. The answer which is 
presented by the Priestly code, and in other legal systems, is a concept 
of contract as the individual’s act of self-commitment. It is seen as 
his creation on his own responsibility of a situation n which he gives 
others security in dealing with him. He gives up his right to identify 
the law in the future by himself, and assents to a body of norms al- 
ready in existence and which is accepted by the society in which he 
lives. This is the position of all the various contractual theories of 
what makes law binding on the individual: Hobbes in “Leviathan” 
with his theory of the social contract is no different than the Priestly 
code with its stories of the nation’s assent as a nation to the covenant 
as it was formally read to them, at Sinai, at the discovery of Deute- 
ronomy, and significantly in the book of Ezra. 

The application of the new strict law is always handled by the de- 
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velopment of a body of professional lawmen who interpret and apply 
the law. They can be the jurisconsults of Roman law, the developed 
judiciary of English jurisprudence, or the rabbinical system of au- 
thoritative teachers in Judaism. Along with the development of the 
interpretive body, there grow up regular theories of interpretation, as 
for example, in Judaism, the schools and theories of Hillel and Sham- 
mai. For law is never static, but always, if it is to live, must meet the 
needs of its society, and any attempt to fix the law for all time, as the 
Priestly codes theory of legislation, must be gotten around some way. 
So the Mishnah and the Talmud develop as semi-legal interpretation 
of the Torah. 


As the conditions faced by society are never constant, so the re- 
sources by which society meets its needs are always living. When the 
needs which are answered by the return to a strict law are no longer 
pressing, there will be a return to a type of principle formulation. 
once again, and a new period of equity will develop, in which the law 


again trusts the individual judgment of society’s members, and allows 
freedom and individual responsibility in identifying the will of God. 


The whole process is a never static cycle, pivoting around the alterna- 
tive needs for liberty and security. 

This paper intends no more than a very preliminary sketch of an 
approach to the study of Israelitic law. It has been suggested that 
the development of legal systems generally conforms to a pattern of 
four stages, which tend to repeat themselves cyclically; and it has been 
suggested that the phenomena of Israelitic history generally and Is- 
1aelitic law in particular, as they are presented in the Old Testament, 
seem to fit into this pattern. It must not be supposed that this pattern 
can be exactly defined: one stage of the pattern fades into another, 
without an abrupt transition, the succeeding stage retaining, and only 
slowly modifying, the features of its predecessors. And the transitions 
are brought about by changing social necessity; so that the time-span 
of the several stages varies widely as between the several legal systems 
that may be compared, and as between the repeating cycles of develop- 
ment in the same system. For this reason, the identification of the 
several cycles can not provide us with an exact instrument for the 
study of Israelitic law; we can not hope, simply with its help, to give 
an exact date to any particular norm, or an exact reconstruction of any 
particular “code,” or to fix exactly the historic sequence of any group 
of enactments. But it should nevertheless help us substantially in the 
understanding of the written norms of Israel, simply because these 
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norms are a dependent part of the whole Israelitic legal system. With 
its help we can advance in the knowledge of how those norms were 
related to the legislative theory by which the society in which they 
prevailed attributed legal authority to them, and the judicial process by 
which it applied them. And we can advance in our knowledge of how 
this legal system as a whole—as a compound of norms and juridical 
theory and judicial process—was related to the changing society of 
Israel. 


THE EUCHARISTIC PIETY OF JUSTIN MARTYR 


By H. Boone Porter, Jr. 


Nashotah House 


St. Justin the Martyr, the famous second-century Christian author, 
“gph only a few paragraphs regarding public worship. These para- 


graphs include, however, a fascinating description of the Eucharist as 
it was celebrated in his day. The chief purpose of this account was 
probably to assure the pagan authorities that the Christians were not 
actually guilty of cannibalism, even though they did eat the flesh and 
blood of their Lord on the first day of each week. 

Brief though this description be, it is our oldest reliable post-biblica] 

account of the procedure followed. For generations, scholars have 
sifted it closely to extract every grain of doctrinal or liturgical signi- 
ficance. The task has been well done. There remains, however, an- 
other side to the matter. Justin’s writings also express a devotional 
outlook. He writes, after all, as a believing and praying communicant. 
May not this aspect of Justin’s account have a value for us? 
The present inquiry is not intended to touch on any of the critical 
problems telating to Justin’s works. They are ably dealt with else- 
where.’ Rather we will confine ourselves to the spiritual and devotional 
implications, and endeavor to see these in their proper context. We 
will be mainly concerned with chapters 65 to 68 of Justin’s First Apol- 
ogy. The principal other allusions to the Eucharist occur in chapter 
41 of the Dialogue with Trypho.’ 


z 


"For extensive bibliography, see J. Quasten. Patrology, I 1950, pp. 196-219. 
"Translations of these passages can be found in numerous editions. They are also 
-~—« in part or in full, in all of the more substantial reference books of liturgiology. 
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1. THe Euvcuarist AND THE LAst SUPPER 


First of all, Justin differs greatly from latter day Christians in his 
sense of the direct and immediate relation between the Last Supper 
and the Liturgy. This surely is something of the utmost importance 
for devout worship. 

For medieval and modern Christians, it is only during the Words of 
Institution, when the officiating priest imitates the words and gestures 
of our Lord, that there is a direct parallel between the actions of the 
Upper Room and those of the Liturgy. Other parts of the service, 
such as the offertory or the Sursum corda, do not seem to us to have 
any counterpart at all in the Last Supper. For Justin it is quite other- 
wise. The whole eucharistic service, from offertory to conclusion, is 
understood to be the doing of what Christ did on the night before He 
was betrayed. 

Our Lord’s sacramental action began with the taking of bread and 
later of the cup. This is re-enacted by the “president” (as Justin des- 
cribes the bishop to his pagan readers) at the offertory when he takes 
the bread and cup presented to him.’ Then our Lord gave thanks. 
It is the Jewish custom to bless food (or anything else) by saying a 
thanksgiving over it, and Justin still thinks in these terms. For him, 
the whole great prayer of consecration—what we call the preface and 
canon—is the giving thanks. This is the long solemn prayer which has 
given its name, Thanksgiving or Eucharist, to the whole service. He 
describes it as follows: 


the president . . . offers up praise and glory to the Father of all 
things through the Name of His Son and of the Holy Spirit, and 
he makes thanksgiving at length for our being vouchsafed these 
things by Him.* 


In the Dialogue with Trypho, Justin refers to this same thanksgiving 
‘in somewhat fuller terms: 


. . the bread of the Thanksgiving which Jesus Christ Our Lord 
commanded us to make in remembrance of the Passion which He 
suffered for those of mankind who purify their souls from all 
unrighteousness, so that at the same time we might also give thanks 
to God both for having created the world with everything in it for 
the sake of man, and for having delivered us from the evil in 


*First Apology (hereafter abbreviated I Apo.), 65. Justin uses the participle labdn, 


as in the Synoptics. 
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_which we were born, and having destroyed with utter destruction 
_ the principalities and powers, through Him who became subject to 
suffering according to His counsel.” 


This great prayer of thanksgiving is thus the summing up of Christian 
worship, the imitation of our Lord’s thanksgiving, and the sacramental 
blessing of the bread and wine. Afterwards the consecrated elements 
are referred to by Justin as “thanked-over bread and wine.” As he says: 


... thus also the food thanked-over by the prayer of the Word... 
we are taught is the flesh and blood of that Jesus who was made 
flesh.” 


Thirdly, our Lord gave the bread and cup to His disciples. In the 
former case, of course, distribution involved the necessary act of break- 
ing up the bread.” In Justin, Holy Communion is given to the people 
just after the great prayer, by the deacons (i.e. “servants”) who thus 
quite literally “serve” the eucharistic meal. They also carry the Sacra- 
ment to those who are absent. This concludes the service. 

It has sometimes been claimed that early Christian worship con- 
sisted of brief, informal prayer meetings. The writings of Justin Mar- 
tyr give no support to such a view. The service he describes is a 
formal, dignified, solemn act of worship. It is, however, basically sim- 
ple in its outline. It is clearly understood to be doing what Christ com- 

manded to be done in remembrance of Him: the taking, blessing by 
means of thanksgiving, and the giving of the bread and wine which 
“we are taught is the flesh and blood of that Jesus.’”* It cannot be 
doubted that our own worship today would be animated by a greater 
and more immediate sense of reality if we, like Justin, appreciated the 
; direct relation between the Church’s Liturgy and the solemn Jewish 

_ meal at which the Lord Christ presided. 


2. THe Eucuarist AND THE Lorp’s Day 


St. Justin differs still more from later Christians in his view of the 


®Dialogue with Trypho (hereafter abbreviated Dial.), 41. _ 
I Apo., 66. 

*Justin does not in fact even mention the fraction. Over half a century later, Hip- 
_ polytus mentions it casually, as part of the procedure of distributing the Elements. 
The dramatic interpretation of this act seems to have been unknown to these 
early authors. See The Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus, tr. by B. S. Easton (1934), 
p. 48. 
: “Regarding the relation of the taking. thanking, and giving to the offertory, conse- 
cratiox. and administration, the currently accepted scholarly view is ab!v summarized 
by Eric Mascall in Corpus Christi (1953), pp. 56-67. 
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intimate link between the Eucharist and Sunday. We recognize that 
weekly corporate worship is indispensable for the spiritual life both of 
the Christian individual and the Christian community. We nowadays 
have little awareness, however, that the meaning of Sunday as such 
has any essential tie with the meaning of the Eucharist as such. Justin 
cannot describe the latter without discussing the former, and here 
surely we have much to learn from him.’ 


In a few sentences, Justin suggests a whole theology of the Lord’s 
Day: 


On the Sun’s day, moreover, we all make our assembly in com- 
mon. For it is the First Day, on which God changing the dark- 
ness and the matter, made the world; and on the same day Jesus 
Christ our Saviour rose from the dead. For they crucified Him 
on the day before Saturn’s day, and on the day after Saturn’s day, 
that is the Sun’s day, appearing to His apostles and disciples, He 
taught these things which we also have submitted to you for con- 
sideration.” 


First of all, Justin has followed Genesis in alluding to the creation of 
light and the beginning of the world on this day. The biblical impli- 
cations of this allusion are quite definite, for in the preceding chap- 
ters quotations from the first three verses of Genesis appear no less 
than three times." Justin has the best of precedents for treating the 
creation of light in conjunction with the truths of the Christian Gospel. 
In the New Testament, light is constantly used as a specifically Chris- 
tian symbol, and the opening of Genesis is sometimes drawn on in 
order to develop this theme.” 

In view of the Jewish interpretation of the First Day, it was of great 
significance to the Primitive Church that our Lord rose, to inaugurate 
a New Creation on the same First Day. Conversely, the day after the 
Sabbath or Seventh Day, can be called the Eighth Day. So Justin 
considered it elsewhere when he explained to Trypho that by the Re- 
surrection we are circumcised from sin and error.” In either case, the 
centrality of the Resurrection is affirmed. 


The reference to our Lord having “taught these things” 


on Easter 


"The doctrinal connection Justin sees between the Eucharist and Sunday is at least 
touched on by Bishop Hicks in The Fulness of Sacrifice (1930), pp. 278-80. 
*T Apo., 67. 

59, 60, 64. 
in II Cor. 4:6. 
"Dial., 41; cf. Col. 2:11-13. 
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Day reflects Justin’s emphasis on the importance of His teaching after 
His Resurrection.* Here, of course, Justin is but following the Third 
and Fourth Evangelists. He evidences less awareness of the gift of 
the Holy Ghost to the Apostles after the Resurrection, but the previous 
chapters have shown him quite mindful of the place of the Holy Spirit 
on the First Day of Creation. 

Thus, in short, Sunday recalls to Justin the creative activity of God; 
it is the day of light, the day of Jesus’ Resurrection, and the day when 
the Church assembles together, as did the Apostles, to “eat and drink 
with Him after He rose from the dead.” In a sense, it is also the day 
of the Holy Ghost. 

The reader may now look back at Justin’s descriptions of the Eu- 
charistic Thanksgiving, as quoted in Section 1 above. It is now clear 
enough how the sense of this Thanksgiving is linked to the meaning of 
Sunday. We “offer up praise and glory to the Father of all things” on 
Sunday, because it was precisely on this day that He, “changing the 
darkness” into light, “created the world.” This Thanksgiving is of- 
fered “through the Name of His Son,” who culminated “the destruc- 
tion of the principalities and powers” on this day by His Resurrection, 
after which He met, and still meets, with the assembly of His followers 
“on the same day.” Likewise this Thanksgiving is through the Name 
“of the Holy Ghost,” who assisted at Creation, and at the inauguration 
of the Church which He continues to sanctify and hallow. 

In the Dialogue with Trypho, the identification of Sunday with the 
eighth day of circumcision occurs just after the discussion of the Eu- 
charist. The idea of the mystical “circumcision from sin and error” is 
matched in the description of the Thanksgiving by the references to 
“those who purify their souls from all unrighteousness” and to God 
“having delivered us from the evil in which we were born.” 

Holy Scripture gives us only a few hints about Sunday after that 
first Easter. There is no doubt, however, that what little it says re- 
flects a spirit most congenial with Justin.” Such a view would cer- 
tainly transform our own dull and listless attitude towards the Lord’s 
Day. 

For Justin, the whole significance of Sunday is such that the Church 
simply must offer its corporate thanksgiving to God, and the corporate 
thanksgiving is, of course, the Eucharist. This has a direct bearing upon 
the way we worship in the Liturgy. Later ages have sometimes inter- 


“See also I Apo. 50; Dial., 53, 106. 
%Tohn 20:26; Acts 20:7; Rev. 1:10. 
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preted the Eucharist in a sense that would appear to relate more to 
Friday than to Sunday. Indeed, there is a genuine historical connec- 
tion between the gloomy Puritan Sabbath and late mediaeval Mass 
devotions. For Justin, however, the Resurrection is primary. This 
does not mean that the Cross was lost sight of—far from it. Justin 
himself, after all, was a martyr. Rather, as the quotation from the 
Dialogue shows, the Passion was viewed as culminating in victory, and 
this is of course the genuine martyr’s faith. 

The centrality of thanksgiving also has a direct bearing on the sacri- _ 
ficial element in the liturgy. Later ages have not understood that 
thanksgiving was essential to the whole eucharistic action. Conse- 
quently the phrase “sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving” has been a 
puzzling and controversial expression. For Justin, on the other hand, 
no paradox whatsoever exists here. The elements are offered, blessed, 
and received precisely as an act of praise and thanksgiving.” It is 
actually through the bishop’s great prayer of thanksgiving that the 
elements are identified with the flesh and blood of the crucified and 
risen Lord,” as Justin quite explicitly states.” It is in this thanksgiving 
that His triumphant sacrifice is recounted. The sacramental and sacri- 
ficial aspects of the rite thus derive their reality from the efficacy of 
the thanksgiving which Christ commanded us to make. Thus Justin 


can refer to the Eucharist as / 


those sacrifices which are offered to Him in every place by us 
Gentiles.” 


It was doubtless with good cause that the Early Church chose to 
describe the Sacrament of Christ’s Body and Blood by the word 
thanksgiving, or eucharistia. It would be misleading to suggest, how- 
ever, that the conclusions of the preceding paragraphs rest entirely on 
the strength of this one sole word. Precisely the same ideas are in- 
volved in the offering up to God of “praise and glory,” a phraseology 
which Justin uses as an alternative to “giving thanks.”” Regarding . 
the Early Christian understanding of the term glory, of doxa, one can 


“For interesting references to the emphasis on thanksgiving in many Early Fathers, 
see J. F. Jungmann, Missarum Sollemnia, 1, American Fdition (1951), pp. 23-5. 
"See Hicks, Fulness of Sacrifice, pp. 276 ff. 
*[ Apo. 66, quoted in Section 1 above. ; 
*Dial., 41. Cf. Dial., 117-8 and I Apo. 13. In these passages Justin is very em- 
phatic about the sacrificial character of thanksgiving. 
*T Apo., 65, quoted in Section 1 above. 
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do no better than quote two sentences from a notable work by the 
new Archbishop of York: 


‘The word expresses in a remarkable way the unity of the doc- 
trines of Creation, the Incarnation, the Cross, the Spirit, the 
Church, and the world-to-come.” 


At the heart of the Church’s glorifying of God there is however 
the new rite of the Eucharist. Here the Church is united to the 
glory of Christ on Calvary and in heaven, and finds the focus of 
the glorifying of God by all created things.” 


For Justin Martyr, Sunday was indeed a day of glory. For us, who 
use a eucharistic liturgy in which the giving of thanks and glory to 
God is the major theme, Justin’s views may not be without direct 
relevance. 
3. Tue Evucuarist AND THE Mysticat Bopy 

In his description of Christian worship, Justin nowhere explicitly 
states the belief that the Church itself is Christ’s Body.” Yet his 
whole discussion of the Sacrament of Christ’s Body is pervaded by a 
sense of the corporateness of the worshipping Church.“ Holy Com- 
munion is administered within a holy community. Before the offer- 
tory, the people 


earnestly make common prayers both for ourselves . . . and for 
all others everywhere. . . . Finishing the prayers we embrace each 
other with a kiss.” 


After the bishop’s thanksgiving, all assent to it with Amen. All must 
then receive the hallowed elements. 

In an age when attendance at Church might cost one his life, church- 
going was a serious obligation to every Christian. Some, however, 
would of course be unable to attend because of sickness or imprison- 
ment. Also slaves might not be given the necessary time off from their 
work.. In order that all might communicate, at the conclusion of the 
service as Justin twice points out, Holy Communion (apparently in 


“4. M. Ramsey, The Glory of God and the Transfiguration of Christ (1949). p. 5. 
=tbid., p. 98. 

=The Pauline view of this topic (as in Rom. 12, I Cor. 12, and Eph. 4) does appear 
before and after the discussion of the Fucharist, in Dial. 39 and 42, but these two 
chapters do not link so closely with what comes in between them. 

**jungmann considers this the outstanding characteristic of Justin’s discussion; see 


Missarum Sollemnia, 1, p. 23. 


Apo., 65. 
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both elements) was carried by the deacons to the absent.” There is no 
suggestion that this procedure was confined to emergencies or special 
circumstances. Quite the contrary, it seems to be simply the normal 
routine that all Christians will receive their Communions each Sunday, 
irrespective of the circumstances. 

After telling about taking Holy Communion to the absent, Justin 
goes right on to speak of the contribution of alms.” It is not clear whe- 
ther this took place during the actual offertory (as with us) or at the 
end of the service. In either case, almsgiving was a corollary to the 
sacramental action. The alms went to widows, orphans, and travel- 
lers—that is, needy members of the congregation. Secondly, they went 
to those who were sick or in prison—those (in many cases) to whom 
the deacons carried out Holy Communion. The sacramental ministry 
of the Church was thus paralleled by the ministry to the physical ne- 
cessities of the community. The alms, like the bread and wine, were 
given to the bishop, whose responsibility it was to supervise their dis- 
tribution. As with the Sacrament, the actual giving out of the alms 
was probably done by the deacons. In another passage, our author 
discusses thanksgiving and the distribution to the needy as aspects of 
the reasonable sacrifice that constitutes Christian worship.™ 

Justin Matryr would have understood, far better than most of us do, 
Jeremy Taylor’s dictum: 


When Christ feasts His body, let us also feast our fellow-members.” 


Week after week, the Prayer for the Whole State of Christ’s Church 
is recited at our altars. Have we,—as individuals, as parishes, as a 
Church,—have we understood it? 

4. Tue Eucuarist anp Curistian Livinc 

The implications of the previous section must be carried further. As 
the eucharistic assembly stands at the heart of the Christian commun- 
ity, so too the eucharistic action sets the pace for Christian life and 
work. Justin’s description of Sunday worship is prefaced with several 


clauses that make this cleczr. 


We, moreover, after that always henceforth remind each other of 
these things; and those of us who have the means come to the aid 


*[bid., 65, 67. 
"Ibid, 67. 


Holy Living, chap. iv, section 10, part 11. 
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of all in need; and we are always together with each other. And 
for all that we eat we bless the Maker of all things through His Son 
Jesus Christ and through the Holy Spirit.” 


Here indeed is Christian living patterned on the Holy Eucharist! Let 
_us briefly consider these clauses, taking them in reverse order. The 
reference to grace at meals may be compared with the first description 
of the eucharistic prayer quoted above in Section 1. The affinity of 
thought is obvious." A similar parallelism runs through this whole 
passage. The liturgical Communion is reflected in the close association 
of Christians at all times. The collection of alms on Sunday epitomizes 
an habitual generosity. Perhaps most striking of all is the idea that 
Christians will constantly remind each other of those mighty acts which 
are sacramentally commemorated every Lord’s Day. 
This last line of thought is one that may prove especially valuable 
_ for our own time, as we are seeking to inculcate the principle of “wit- 
ness.” The Eucharist is the Church’s official, formal “witness” each 
week to the dying and rising of the Lord Christ. The experience of 
participating in this corporate “witness” should renew in each indi- 
vidual his personal conviction and assurance of the “truth that is in 
Jesus.” It is this personal conviction, in turn, that gives us the power 
to bear effective “witness” during the ensuing week. Justin himself 
clearly views the truths which he is proclaiming in his Apology as 
things taught by the Risen Christ and rehearsed to the faithful each 
week: 


On the Sun’s day, moreover, we all make our assembly in com- 
mon.... For on it... He, appearing to His apostles and dis- 
ciples, taught these things which we also have submitted to you 
for consideration.” 


Justin cannot be accused of blurring the line between the sacred and 
the profane, or of failing to appreciate the uniqueness of the Sacra- 
ments. Neither, on the other hand, does he set the Eucharist in a 
vacuum, isolated from all else. Rather he sees it as organically and 
a 


Apo.. 67. 

Indeed the older scholars believed that the reference to grace applied not to 
ordinary meals but to the Eucharist alone. This interpretation is rejected by most 
modern authorities. A similar misinterpretation arose in connection with I Apo. 13. 
In the latter case, however, partial reference to the Eucharist need not be al- 
together excluded. 

=I Apo., 67. 
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creatively related to the rest of Christian living, a constant leaven in 


the Christian community which is “one bread, one body.” oe 


5. ConcLusIon 


Much of what St. Justin says is neither startling nor remarkable. 
He did not intend to be original or provocative. Let us remember that 
his Apology was not written to inspire or edify Christians, but simply 
to give a disarming description of the facts to suspicious and hostile 
pagans. It is just this that is remarkable. The things Justin relates are 
not ideals or hopes, but rather what he regards as the commonplaces 
of Christian life. 

He and the community he represented evidently held a view of the 
Eucharist that was clear, forceful, and fundamentally simple. These 
very qualities made it possible for the Eucharist to have a very direct 
relationship with the great realities declared in Scripture on the one 
hand, and an equally direct relationship with daily life on the other 
hand. All of this was not a matter of speculation for theologians and 
liturgists, but was rather the conviction of ordinary Christians who 
worshipped in this spirit as they met together around the Lord’s Table 
on the Lord’s Day. 

If we would seek to emulate the faith, the zeal, and the mutual 
charity of the early Christians, there might be no better approach than 
for us to view the Eucharist as they viewed it, as the great Thanksgiv- 
ing of the First Day, in which the whole faith and work of the Christian 
family is gathered up and sanctified and brought to life by the power 
of the Risen Lord. Then too, one cannot escape a suspicion that this 
is precisely what the Prayer Book service has been trying to tell us. 


THEOLOGY AND THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION 


By Joserpu Kitacawa 
Federated Theological Facu!ty, University of Chicago 


1. Tue Screntiric Strupy or RELIGIONS 


At the 1928 Jerusalem meeting of the International Missionary Coun- 
cil, William Temple upheld the importance of the scientific study of 
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religion, even though, according to him, “the comparative study of re- 
ligion has commonly been pursued by those who had little or no per- 
sonal conviction of the uniqueness of the Christian revelation.”*” Tem- 
ple criticized the scientific study of religion because 


it has tended to start with the assumption that all religions stand, 
more or less, on a level: they are treated as variants of one general 
tendency of the human mind; if there is any divine impulse be- 
hind them it is sought chiefly in that general tendency rather than 
in the distinctive features of any particular religion... .’ 


After the Tambaram conference of 1938, Dr. K. Hartenstein wrote 
an article entitled “The Biblical View of Religion.”” While he acknowl- 
edged valuable contributions made by comparative religon, he insisted 
that “if we deal with the problem of religion in the Bible, we must quite 
clearly and frankly admit that we have left the base of comparative re- 
ligion, of what we call the scientific interpretation of this problem.” 
What Hartenstein called for was “an evangelical study of religion, a 
theological view of the history of religions.” Professor Kraemer him- 
self advocates such a step, when he says 


i 


. it is entirely justified to combine the modern approach of con- 
genial understanding and the theological evaluation of Religion of 
the Bible without any artificiality. One can even add that by this 
Biblical theological judgment the modern scientific approach gets 
a far greater depth and is kept within its due limits.° 


Before we discuss the nature of such a theological history of religions, 
we must first examine briefly the nature and scope of the scientific 
study of religions. 

2. Tue DevELopMENT OF THE ScIENTIFIC Stupy oF RELIGIONS Europe 

The discipline of the scientific study of religions means different 

things to different people. To some it means “comparative religions” 
in the sense that the various religions are depicted and studied using 
the comparative method. To others it is the systematic study of pure 


1The Christian Life and Message in Relation to Non-Christian Systems of Thought 
and Lije, (New York: International Missionary Council, 1928) p. 359. 

*[bid. 

*The Authority of the Faith, (New York & London: International Missionary 
Council, 1939) p. 117 ff. 
*Ibid., p. 122. 
p. 123. 
*Kraemer, Religion, Selieious and the Christian Faith, (mimeo, 1955) ¢ ap. XIV, 
p. 71. 
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“religion,” underlying all historical religions. Often it is understood, in 
the Christian context at least, to be the study of non-Christian re- 
ligions. 

There is considerable ambiguity concerning the nature of the scien- 
tific study of religions. Some scholars of the discipline claim to be 
scientists. Others are motivated by philosophical or theological con- 
cerns. As yet, there is no one definitive theory of the scientific study 
of religions. 

Probably the most helpful way to discuss the nature of the scientific 
study of religions is to sketch the development of the discipline in sev- 
eral stages. In so doing, however, we have to be aware of two aspects 
of this process. One is the internal development of the discipline, the 
other the external aspect or cultural setting in which the discipline grew 
and by which it was influenced. Interpretation of the aim and scope, 
the nature and method of the discipline have changed in the past and 
will continue to change with the interplay of these internal and exter- 
nal factors. Scholars continually redefine the nature of the scientific 
study of religions, by examining the past and anticipating the future. 

Inquiry in the area of the science of religions began early in Greek 
antiquity. But the expression “the science of religion” or Religions- 
wissenschaft was first used by Max Miiller in 1867. From that time 
on there has been an effort to establish the relationship between the 
science of religion and other related disciplines, such as the history of 
religion, the psychology of religion, sociology of religion, and phenom- 
enology of religion. In recent years, the term “history of religions” 
has been used almost interchangeably with the term Religionswissen- 
schaft. Van der Leeuw writes: 


The use of the expressions: history of religion, science of re- 
ligion, comparative history of religion, psychology of religioin, phi- 
losophy of religon: and others similar to these, is still very loose 
and inexact; and this is not merely a formal defect, but is practical 
also. It is true that the different subdivisions of the sciences con- 
cerned with religion . . . cannot subsist independently of each 
other; they require, indeed, incessant mutual assistance.’ 


Then Van der Leeuw proceeded to discuss the differences among these 
disciplines. Mensching, on the other hand, feels that all scientific study 
of religions belongs to an historic inquiry into religions. In so doing, 


™G. Van der Leeuw, Religion in Essence and Manifestation, Tr. by J. E. Turner, 
(London: George Allen & Unwin, 1933), p. 685. 
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ke differentiates two aspects; a general history of religion and a syste- 
matic or comparative study of religions. To him, the science of religion 
is not auxiliary to any other discipline, for instance, the theological." 


It is well known that Religionswissenschaft, in the sense that we use 
the term, is a product of the Enlightenment.” The discovery of the 
non-European world during the 15th and 16th centuries inevitably wid- 
-ened the European outlook; knowledge of the sacred texts, rituals and 
- customs of non-Christian religions gradually became accessible, as noted 
by Nathan Séderblom.” Mensching depicts two essential tendencies of 
the rationalistic religious inquiry started in the Enlightenment. One 
was a trend toward individual reason in the area of relgion which led 
to subjective religious theories. The other was a tendency to direct 
: the inquiry to the objective world and its precise comprehension. From 
the latter came the phenomenological inquiry. Religionswissenschaft 
has been shifting back and forth between these two tendencies.” 

Joachim Wach sketches briefly the four epochs of the scientific study 
_of religion in the European continent.” The first epoch was marked bv 
Mas Miiller, who established the comparative study of religions as an 
academic discipline with emphasis on philology. The second epoch was 

the period of Max Miiller’s immediate successors, notably C. P. Tiele. 

During this period, folkloristic, archaeological and philosophical inter- 
ests were added to the philological concern. The third epoch was marked 
by the Religionsgeschichte Schule. In comparing the first two epochs 
with the third, Wach observes: 


while Max Miiller’s and Tiele’s views of religion were determined 
by the teachings of German idealistic philosophy and its specula- 
tive interpretation of Christian theology, these influences had 
greatly diminished with the advent of the third generation. The 
latter concentrated upon historical and philological tasks and 
showed ... not much interest in normative and systematic ques- 
tions. The relativistic temper dominated. Theology was to be re- 


_ placed by history of religions.” 


8Gustav Mensching, Geschichte der Religionswissenschajt (Bonn: Universatits- 
Verlag. 1948), “Einleitung.” 

> C. Bouquet, Comparative Religion (Penguin Books, fourth rev. ed., 1953), pp. 
21 
- *N. Séderblom, Das Werden des Gottesglaubens (Leipzig; J. C. Hinrichs’sche 
‘Buchhandlung, 1926). 

“Mensching, op. cit., p. 42. 

*Pro Regno Pro Sanctuario, (Nijkerk: Callenbach, 1950) pp. 525 ff. 
p. 526. 
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The fourth epoch, according to Wach, began with Rudolf Otto and 
Nathan Séderblom. With the first world war came the “crisis of his- 
torism,” and men were “not satisfied to hear what had been and what 
could be believed,” but asked what they ought to believe. This new 
cultural climate fostered a revival of systematic or dogmatic theology. 
“Philosophy, hitherto preoccupied with epistemological and _ historical 
research, seemed to promise new answers to Weltanschaulicher ques- 
tions.” 

Looking back on the development of the science of religions, there 
have been different motivations and interpretations of the discipline, 
although all attempted to know the structure of religion per se, as well 
as the structure of various religions in their historical settings. Varia- 
tions and differences within the discipline reflect, in part, changes in the 
cultural scene. Religionswissenschaft does not exist in isolation, and 
in the course of time, the scope, aim and nature of the discipline, by 
necessity, continue to be redefined. 


2. THe DevELOPMENT OF THE ScieENTIFIC Stupy oF RELIGIONS IN THE 
Unitep States 

Probably the earliest American work in the science of religion was 
Ten Great Religions: An Essay in Comparative Theology by James 
Freeman Clarke (1810-1888). Another pioneer was Samuel Johnson 
(1822-1882), whose book Oriental Religions, and Their Relations to 
Universal Religion, is indcative of the cultural climate of his day. The 
most dramatic event which stimulated American interest in the re- 
ligions of the world was the First World’s Parliament of Religions held 
in Chicago in 1893. 

Undoubtedly, the widespread acceptance of the study of comparative 
religions or the history of religions in American seminaries and univer- 
sities from the turn of the century was greatly aided by religious liberal- 
ism. Professor George F. Thomas suggests two reasons for the popu- 
larity of the scientific study of religions in America. First, the history 
of religions was a science and was neutral in the conflict between Chris- 
iianity and other religions. Second, religious liberalism stressed the 
continuity of Christianity with other religions and preferred the philo- 
sophical to the theological approach to religion. Many liberals were 
certain that the philosophy of religion could pronounce conclusions 


“Ibid, 


%George F. Thomas, “The History of Religion in the Universities,” The Journal of 


Bible and Religion, XVII, ee 
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about religions without Christian presuppositions.” The weight of re- 
ligious liberalism and the Social Gospel was strongly felt in Re-thinking 
Missions, too. The spokesman of the Laymen’s Foreign Missions In- 

quiry states: 


Western Christianity has in the main shifted its stress from the 

negative to the affirmative side of its message.... There is little 

disposition to believe that sincere and aspiring seekers after God 

in other religions are to be damned: it has become less concerned 

in any land to save men from eternal punishment than from the 
danger of losing the supreme good.” 


In short, Christian liberalism was “an expression of the Christian faith 
in the one human community under the reign of God.” Many liberals 
were too naively optimistic about social progress as well as the “stuff 
of human brotherhood’ crossing religious lines. 

According to Thomas, this liberal tendency favorable to the history 
of religions has been reversed since the late 1930’s. Much as Wach 
observed in the European situation, the emphasis in America shifted 
from the scientific study of religions to theology. Even those who are 
interested in world religions are no longer convinced of the so-called 
objective approach. And historians of religions are sometimes com- 
pared, uncharitably to be sure, to “flies crawling on the outside of a 
goldfish bowl, making accurate and complete observations on the fish 
inside . . . and indeed contributing much to our knowledge of the sub- 
ject; but never asking themselves, and never finding out, how it feels 
to be a goldfish.” 

Today’s so-called “Indian summer of religious revival” in America, 
however, has an undertone of a relativistic outlook. One journalist has 
characterized the present-day vogue of religion as a fervent faith in a 
vague religiosity. Side by side with the growth of churches, we find 
increased popularity of such syncretistic movements as Western Ve- 
danta, Christian Science, Bah’ai, and Ethical Society. 

Probably the United States suffers more than Europe from the evil 
of an extreme emphasis on academic specialization. Here, the clarifi- 
cation of the nature and task of the scientific study of religions is an 


1Re-thinking Missions. Fd. by W. E. Hocking (New York: Harper, 1932) p. 19. 

“DP. D. Williams, What Present-Day Theologians are Thinking (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1952), p. 53. 

%Re-thinking Missions, p. 20. 

*W.C. Smith, “The Comparative Study of Religion,” /naugural Lectures (Montreal: 
McGill University, 1950), p. 42. 
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urgent task. Earlier, scientists of religions were encyclopedic people, 
trained in several disciplines, such as philology, history, folklore. — 
losophy and psychology. These related disciplines were regarded as 
necessary tools of research to be called into service contemporaneously | 
and employed by the same investigator. But in the course of time, each 
subdivision, such as psychology of religion and sociology of religion, 
became more and more independent. Today, few if any can claim to- 
be comprehensive scientists of religions. Those who engage in the sci- 
entific study of religions must gain insights and contributions from — 
other disciplines. Often they are rivalled by the scholars outside the 
field of religion who are interested in related areas. For instance, Prim-— 
itive Religion is the favorite subject of anthropologists. Indologists and 
Sinologists are just as much interested in Hinduism and Confucianism 
as students of religions. Sometimes these rival disciplines and experts, | 
equipped with adequate research personnel, facilities and financial - 
backing, are in a better position to pursue research in their endeavors 
than the students of religions. And the question is often asked, “what | 
is left for Religionswissenschaft?” or “is it a sum total of these special- 
ized studies?” These questions are also asked in other parts of the 
world. However, perhaps, the answer must be given in America today 
with greater clarity than elsewhere, for Religionswissenschaft seems to 
be caught between theology and the social sciences in the United States. 
4. THe DevELopMENT OF THE Stupy oF Reticions 1n Asta 

Historically, the Orient tended to identify philosophy and religion, 
as it did subjective and objective phenomena. According to Northrop: 


the genius of the East is that it has discovered a type of knowl- 
edge and has concentrated its attention continuously, as the West 
has not, upon a portion of the nature of things which can be known | 
only by being experienced. The West, to be sure, begins with ex- 
perience in the gaining of its type of knowledge and returns to ex- | 
perimentally controlled portions of experience in the confirmation 
of that knowledge. But the Western type of knowledge tends to 
be formally and doctrinally expressed in logically developed, scien- 
tific and philosophical treatises. . . .” 


The contemplative temper of the Orient did not, as Hegel pointed out, — 
develop a scientific outlook. This was especially true in regard to re- 
ligions. It was the western scientists of religions who discovered Ori- 
ental religions as the subject matter of an academic discipline. Also, — 


"F, S.C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West (New York: Macmillan, 
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Max Miiller and other pioneers of Religionswissenschaft attracted some 
able eastern scholars to western universities. 

These eastern scholars, upon returning to their native countries, be- 
came suspect to the conservative elements in the East because of their 
“Western scientific methodology” in the study of religions. At the 
same time, the so-called progressive “westernized” people who rejected 
traditional values did not welcome these “scientists of religions,” be- 
cause of the latter’s interest in traditional religions. In fact, it took 
some time for Religionswissenschaft to become an accepted discipline 
in the East. Nevertheless, these eastern forerunners of the field under- 
took the thankless but important task of training younger scholars of 
religions. 

What is significant is the fact that today younger scholars of religions 
in Asia are rejecting not only the western Religionswissenschaft but 
also their own native scholars of the last generation who had accepted 
the assumptions and methodology of the western scientists of religions. 
One example may suffice. D. 'T. Suzuki, who has seen different phases 
of this development in his own life-time, observes: 


Formerly Buddhists were glad to welcome a scientific approach 
to their religion. But nowadays a reaction seems to have taken 
place among them. Instead of relying on scientific arguments for 
the rationalization of the Buddhist experience they are at present 
trying to resort to its own dialectics. There is a growing convic- 
tion among the Buddhists that their philosophy does not require 
the support of Western logic, especially modern science.” 


One of the differences between the eastern and western scholars’ ap- 
proach to religion is found in their assumptions concerning the nature 
of relgiions. The eastern attitude, borrowing Radhakrishnan’s oft-re- 
peated expression, may be characterized as “religion is not a creed or 
code but an insight into reality.” Religion is understood as the life of 
the inner spirit, available anywhere and everywhere in the universe. 
In the eastern understanding, religious truth is the sum total of all the 
religions of the world. This historic eastern understanding of religion 
enables us to appreciate why the first and second generation disciples 
of Max Miiller in Asia were such enthusiastic advocates of the World 
Parliament of Religions and similar endeavors; and some of them found 
their way into the International Committee of Intellectual Co-Opera- 
tion of the League of Nations, and later into UNESCO. 


"Quoted in A. Eustace Haydon (ed.). Modern Trends in World-Religions (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1934), p. 38 


= 


lc 


On the other hand, western scientists of religions are heirs of the En- 


lightenment and Romanticism; they feel, implicitly at any rate, that 
religion is not the sum total of all religions, but rather that “religion” 
underlies all religions. Religion is understood as the expression of a 
universal mode of human reaction to the ultimate reality. In the west-_ 
ern tradition of Religionswissenschaft, there has been an undertone of a_ 
search for “pure religion” underlying all the corrupt manifestations in 
the various religions of the world. Parenthetically, it may be noted 
that in recent years this attitude has been accepted by some eastern > 
scholars, for example, the spokesmen of the Neo-Vedanta, but for the | 
purpose of advocating their own interpretation of “pure religion.” 
Thus, Religionswissenschaft is compelled to redefine its nature and task | 


in the new religious and cultural climate in Asia as well as in — 


and America. 


5. Tue Firrn Epocnu or tHe Scientiric Stupy or REticions 


We have suggested that the scientific study of religions has developed 
partly from within and partly as a result of external influences. As we 
survey the contemporary religious and cultural scene, we feel that we 
may be standing at the dawn of a new epoch (the fifth epoch, following 
Wach’s analysis). I do not suggest that a new understanding of the 
aim, scope and method of Religionswissenschaft has already emerged; 
actually there are many ambiguities in this respect. Nevertheless, there 
is a widespread realization that redefinition of the discipline is in order. 

From this point of view the introductory address on “The Actual 
Situation of the History of Religions” by Professor Van der Leeuw at 
the 7th Congress for the History of Religions, held in 1950 at Amster- 
dam, is significant. In it Van der Leeuw stressed two main tasks of the 
history (science) of religions for the future: (1) the need of a friendly — 
relationship between the history of religions and theology, and (2) the 
importance of contacts with other branches. of learning, such as phi-- 
losophy, archaeology, anthropology, ethnology, psychology and soci-— 
ology. What he advocated was some kind of a synthetic view which | 


would enable scholars of different disciplines to cooperate.” In fact, — 
such a multi-dimensional concern of Religionswissenschaft was reflected 


=Cf. My review of S. Radhakrishnan, Recovery of Faith, in The Christian Century, 
LXXII, No. 48, November 30, 1955, p. 1401. 

=Proceedings of the Seventh Congress for the History of Religions (Asterdam: 
North-Holland Publishing Co., 1951), p. 20. 
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in the theme of the Amsterdam Congress; namely, “the mythical-ritua! 
pattern in civilization.” 

Professor C. J. Bleeker, secretary of the Congress, is convinced that 
the phenomenological method will enable scientists of religions to de- 
velop an adequate multi-dimensional approach necessary for the new 
day. According to him, Phenomenology of Religion 


differs totally from the well known philosophy of Husserl .. . 
Phenomenology in the sense of Husserl is a theory of the validity 
of human knowledge. A prenomenology of religion, however, in- 
tends to be an investigation into the structure and the significance 
of facts drawn from the vast field of the history of religions and 
arranged in systematic order. . . . Therefore a phenomenology of 
religion is not a philosophy, but a historic science with a systema- 
tizing tendency... . 


... This method is twofold: it can be described as the “epoche” 

and the “eidetic vision” ... The first principle, indicated by the 

Greek word “epoche” can be translated “suspension of judgment.” 

. this means, that this science can not concern itself with the 

question of the truth of religion... . The second principle, that 

of the “eidetic vision” can be easily understood. FEidetic is de- 

_ rived from the Greek word “eidos,” which means “essence.” The 

eidetic principle has as its aim the search for the eidos, that is, the 
essentials of religious phenomena.” 


Whether or not all scholars of Religionswissenschaft agree with Bleek- 
er’s definition of methodology, they are aware of the existence of varied 
types of mythical-ritual patterns in different civilizations, and that the 
term “pattern” refers to a different structure in each case. One of the 
important tasks of the scientific study of religions in the fifth epoch is 
to study how religions come into these patterns and the interrelation 


between religions and cultures. 


6. RELIGIONSWISSENSCHAFT AND THEOLOGY 


The friendly relationship between the history of religions and the- 
ology advocated by Van der Leeuw has enthusiastic approval in Wach 
who observed corresponding trends in theology and the study of re- 


Since the predominance of the historical quest in theology to- 
wards the end of the nineteenth century and at the beginning of 


*NV MEN, Vol. 1, Fasc. 2 (1954), pp. 147 f. 
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the twentieth, a new interest in “systematic” or constructive 
thought has become apparent; and in the field of the history of re- 
ligions a preoccupation with the amassing of data and indiscrimi- 
nate ‘comparing’ has given way to the attempt to view these data 
structurally and functionally and to understand their religious 
meaning.” 


In the fourth epoch theology was often distrustful of Religionswissen- 
schaft. In the fifth period, scholars of such diverse background as 
Hendrik Kraemer, K. Hartenstein, and Paul Tillich advocate the need 
of a theological history of religions. Significantly, we find some schol- 
ars trained in the scientific study of religions developing a theological 
basis for the history of religions.” Where these parallel trends will lead 
us We are not quite certain as yet. It must also be pointed out that in 
reality these two approaches overlap, and a scholar might use both of 
them at times. Nevertheless, there is a difference in perspective, aim, 
method and scope between the two approaches and the difference 
should be preserved, for neither one will take the place of the other. 
Ultimately, a theological history of religions, of whatever theological 
persuasion, is a theological discipline although it derives data and pro- 
blems from the findings of Religionswissenschaft. Conversely, a Re- 
ligionswissenschaft which takes into account the theological principles 
involved in various religioins, does not become a theological discipline. 
Let us now briefly examine these parallel developments separately. 


7. A Tueotocicat History or RELIGIONS 


Let us first sketch Professor Paul Tillich’s concept of a theological 
history of religions as an example. Tillich maintains that the Bible, 
church history, and the history of religion and culture must be con- 
ceived of as sources of systematic theology.” He rejects the assertion 
that the Bible is the only source and states: “The biblical message can 
not be understood and could not have been received had there been no 
preparation for it in human religion and culture.” In his understand- 
ing, the biblical message embraces more (and less) than the biblical 


*Toachim Wach, Types of Religious Experience (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1951), p. 6. 

*Cf. Edward J. Jurji, The Christian Interpretation of Religion (New York: Mai- 
milian, 1952). 

“Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology. Vol. I, (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1951), “Introduction, D. The Method and Structure of Systematic Theology,” pp. 
34-40. 

*(bid., p. 34. 
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books, and the additional sources beyond the Bible are found in church 
history and the history of Christian thought. But a broader source of 
systematic theology must include the material presented by the history 
of religions and cultures. In so stating, Tillich asks: “How are these 
contents made available for use in a way parallel to the method by 
which the biblical theologian makes the biblical materials and the his- 
torian of Christian thought makes the doctrinal materials available?”™ 
Tillich feels that there is no established answer to this question, since 
“neither a theological history of religion nor a theological history of 
culture has been theoretically conceived and practically established.’ 
Then he discusses the possible basis of a theological history of religion 
or religions. 


A theological history of religion should interpret theologicially 
the material produced by the investigation and analysis of the pre- 
religious and religious life of mankind. It should elaborate the 

motives and types of religious expression, showing how they fol- 
low from the nature of the religious concern and therefore neces- 
sarily appear in all religions, including Christianity in so far as it 
is a religion. A theological history of religion should also point 
out demonic distortions and new tendencies in the religions of 
the world, pointing to the Christian solution and preparing the 
way for the acceptance of the Christian message by the adherents 
of non-Christian religions. One should say that a theological his- 
tory of religion should be carried through in the light of the mis- 
sionary principle that the New Being in Jesus as the Christ is the 
answer to the question asked implicitly and explicitly by the re- 
ligions of mankind. Some materials taken from a theological his- 
tory of religion appear in the present theological system.” 
Closely related to a theological history of religions is a theological 
history of cultures. Tillich prefers the term, “theology of culture,” 
which is an attempt to analyze the theology behind all cultural ex- 
pressions, to discover the ultimate concern in the ground of a philoso- 
phy, a political system, an artistic style, a set of ethical or social prin- 
ciples. He characterizes the nature of this study as analytic rather than 
synthetic, historical rather than systematic; it is a preparation for the 
work of the systematic theologian.” The concern of the historians of 
religions in the fifth period—mythical-ritual pattern—finds a parallel 
in Tillich’s theology of cultures. He states: 


p. 39. 
"Loc. cit. 


"Toc cit. 
"Joc cit. 
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The key to the theological understanding of a cultural creation 
is its style. Style is a term derived from the realm of the arts, but 
it can be applied to all realms of culture. There is a style of 
thought, of politics, of social life, etc. The style of a period ex- 
presses itself in its cultural forms, personalities, in its institutions 
and customs. It is an art as much as a science to “read styles,” 
and it requires religious intuition, on the basis of an ultimate con- 
cern, to look into the depth of a style, to penetrate to the level! 
where an ultimate concern exercises its driving power. This, how- 
ever, is what is demanded of the theological historian of culture, 
and in performing this function he opens up a creative source for 
systematic theology.” (My italics). 


Also, corresponding to the emphasis on the phenomenological method 
in the history of religions is the use of the phenomenological method in 
theology. In the words of Tillich: “Theology must apply the pheno- 
menological approach to all its basic concepts, forcing its critics first 
of all to see what the criticized concepts mean and also forcing itself 
to make careful description of its concepts and to use them with logical 
consistency. .. .”“ Theologians must be cautious, however, because 
the phenomenological method leaves one question unanswered: “Where, 
and to whom, is an idea revealed?”” As such, the phenomenological 
method is only partially competent in the realm of spiritual realities 
like religion. Thus, Tillich advocates “critical phenomenology”—the 
method which supplies a normative description of spiritual meanings— 
in theological endeavor.” He finds this method implicitly used by Ru- 
dolf Otto: 


The phenomenological description of the holy in Rudolf Otto’s 
classical book The Idea of the Holy demonstrates the interde- 
pendence of the meaning of the holy and the meaning of the di- 
vine, and it demonstrates their common dependence on the nature 
of ultimate concern. When Otto calls the experience of the holy 
“numinous,” he interprets the holy as the presence of the divine. 
When he points to the mysterious character of holiness, he indi- 
cates that the holy transcends the subject-object structure of reali- 
ty. When he describes the mystery of the holy as tremendum and 
fascinosum, he expresses the experience of “the ultimate” in the 


“)bid., p. 40. 
*Ibid., p. 106. 
“Lee. eit. 
*'bid., p. 108. 
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double sense of that which is the abyss and that which is the 
ground of man’s being.” 


_ In practice, how does Tillich proceed in his theological history of re- 
ligions? Here let us follow his treatment of the idea of God. In order 
to understand the idea of God, according to Tillich, the theologian must 
look into the “history of the idea of God,” even though he derives his 
doctrine of God from what he considers to be the final revelation, be- 
cause the final revelation presupposes some insight into the meaning of 
God on the part of those by whom it was received. 


The theologian must clarify and interpret this meaning in the 
light of the final revelation, but also, at the same time, he must 
interpret it on the basis of the material given by the history of re- 
ligions—including Christianity in so far as it is a religion—and the 
history of human culture in so far as it has a religious substance.” 


A systematic theologian, in dealing with final revelation in the light 
of the history of religions, should not call the receiving revelation in 
which he personally stands progress over the final revelation, for “final 
revelation is an event which is prepared by history and is received in 
history, but it cannot be derived from history.”” The alternative is 
found in typology—a description of typical processes and structures. 


Historical understanding oscillates between the intuition of the 
special and the analysis of the typical. The special cannot be des- 
cribed without reference to the tvpe. The type is unreal without 
the special event in which it appears. Typology cannot replace 
historiography; historiography cannot describe anything without 
typology.“ (My italics). 


After examining the history of the idea of God, and then the typology 
of the idea of God, the theologian must develop an adequate concept 
of God." Then the typical structures within the unique form of a non- 
Christian historical religion must be elaborated and compared with the 


“Jbid., pp. 215 f. Ti'lich adds: “This is not directly asserted in Otto’s merely 
phenomenological analysis, which, by the way, never should be ‘called ‘psychological.’ 
However, it is implicit in his analysis, and it should be made explicit beyond Otto’s 
own intention.” On this point, Cf. Wach, Types of Religious Experience, pp. 218-21. 

®Tillich, op cit., p. 219. 

Ibid. (This is a rejection of Séderblom’s view) Cf. Wach, Types of Religious 
Experience, p. 16. 

“Tillich, op. cit., p. 219. 

“Tbid., p. 220. 
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typical structures appearing in Christianity as a historical religion.” 
Only then is the final task of the theological history of religions possi- 
sible; that is, “both Christianity and the non-Christian religions can 
and must be subjected to the criterion of final revelation.” The fore- 
going is a sketchy presentation of Tillich’s understanding of a theo- 
logical history of religions. It may be worthwhile to quote his words 


of caution: 


It is regrettable and altogether unconvincing if Christian apolo- 
-getics begins with a criticism of the historical religions without 
attempting to understand the typological analogies between them 
-and Christianity and without emphasizing the element of univer- 
sal preparatory revelation which they carry with them.“ 


8. RELIGIONSWISSENSCHAFT WITH THEOLOGICAL CONCERN 


We now turn our attention to a new trend in Religionswissenschaft, 
which takes into account its relation to theology. This trend is most 
noticeable in Joachim Wach. His earlier writings indicate a clear line 
of demarcation between the normative and descriptive disciplines in the 
study of religions.“ He held that Religionswissenschaft is an empirical 


science and not a philosophical discipline. He was critical of C. P. Tiele 
who erased the boundaries between Religionswissenschaft and the phi- 
losophy of religion.“ Ernst Troeltsch saw Religionswissenschaft as a 
normative discipline.“ Wach maintained that the point of departure 
of Religionswissenschaft is the historically given religions. While the | 
philosophy of religion proceeds from an a priori deductive method, 
Religionswissenschaft has no speculative purpose. Wach, of course, did 
not consider the task of Religionswissenschaft solely descriptive, for the 
inquirer of religion must always be directed toward the meaning of 
phenomena.“ In the systematic inquiry of Religionswissenschaft, Wach 
utilized a theory of the “relative a priori,” which mediates between the 
one who seeks to understand and the object to be understood.® Wach’s 
assumption was the fact of a universal human nature. Hence the im- 


“[bid., p. 221. 
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“Toachim Wach, Religionszwissenschaft (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 
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portance of his typological method, which stands between what he calls 
“Ewig-Menschliche” and the historically distinct phenomena.” In short, 
Wach divided the study of religion into two dimensions—the normative 
disciplines of theology and phlosophy of religion on the one hand, and 
the empirical discipline of Religionswissenschaft on the other hand. Fur- 
thermore, Religionswissenschaft was divided into historical and syste- 
matic subdivisions. Under the heading of historical come the general 
history of religion and the history of specific religions. Under the head- 
ing of systematic comes his typological concern—both historical and 
psychological types. 

In his later work, Types of Religious Experience, Wach attempted 
to relate the history of religions to theology.” Much misunderstanding 
will be avoided if one remembers that this is not a theological history 
of religions, in Tillich’s term, but rather an attempt to articulate a 
theological concern for the history of religions. Wach starts, as all 
historians of religions do, as an heir of the tradition of the discipline. 
His starting point is that the several aspects of human culture reveal 
something of the human spirit in their various relationships to the 
world; in this sense, the world of religion is a special sphere, and one 
way to experience the world is the religious. 


48 _ THEOLOGY AND THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION 


As a historian of religions, Wach is convinced of the need of the his- 
torical explication of concrete religions. Following Troeltsch, he views 
each religion as an individual totality, incomparable in its uniqueness. 
But the goal of the historical study is not merely to catalogue but to 
“understand.” ‘Thus, how to discover the genius of each religion and 
to understand its historical forms is Wach’s chief concern. To achieve 
this goal, he uses the comparative method as a means. He does not be- 
lieve that “history as such can supply us with norms by which to regu- 


Jate our lives." Here, Wach is concerned with norms as a historian 
of religions. 


We need history, we need to study it well; but, beyond that, we 
need to reflect most assiduously on the foundations upon which 
our own faith can be built. ... What we wish to know is: what 
is true?™ 


In this task, Wach rejects the traditional argument of the west that 
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Christianity ought to be a natural form in which our faith should be 


cast, and also similar views of the eastern world. He is equally critical 

of artificial syntheses, often expressed as a new world-faith. Cautiously 
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he proposes the following three principles of approach: (1) a rule of 


frugality—concentration on essentials, (2) a concern with meaning— 
rather than facts for the sake of collecting them, and (3) a striving for 
the achievement of a unified outlook on life. In order to achieve this 
multi-dimensional integration, Wach expects leadership from theology 
and philosophy.“ How to relate the history of religions to theology 
and philosophy is discussed in his essay, “The Place of the History of 
Religions in the Study of Theology.”* 

Throughout the book, Wach uses the typological method in dealing 
with religious phenomena. This method is the essence of his empirica! 
research. It seeks that which can be gained from a cross-sectional 
study of each religion—theoretical, practical and sociological. Then he 
turns to historical types. These types are neither purely individual nor 
purely objective phenomena, but they are a combination of the two. 
His typological method is applied in the study of religio-philosophical 
aspects, too. Wach attempts to comprehend the structure of the vari- 
ous mythico-religious patterns and the principles of their patterns 
through comparison. His understanding of “meaning” is the connect- 
ing link between his descriptive and normative concerns. But how can 
a historian of religions proceed in practice? He says: “Our decision as 
to the order of procedure in our work .. . will, of course, be dependent 
upon the scale of values to which we are committed.”” The question 
is how to develop a self-conscious scale of values in the history of re- | 


ligions? In order to articulate his own position Wach turns to three ~ 
theological positions exemplified by Nathan Séderblom, William E. 
Hocking, and E. L. Wenger. 

Wach agrees with Sdéderblom’s insistence on a “new inner unity of | 
all genuine religion;” within this “unity” of all religions belongs the — 
biblical religion. Also Wach accepts the Archbishop’s assertion that | 
“theology” should be concerned with the whole field of religion. How- — 
ever, Wach suggests the difference between two usages of the term, 
“theology”—one in the sense of a “theological” history of religions and — 

a second in the sense of a “theological foundation” for the history of | 
religions. To be sure, in both usages theology deals with “revelation” | : 


— 
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—or “knowledge or insight into the essential nature of reality."" But 
Wach finds a tension or distinction in two perspectives; while the his- 
torian of religions concerned with a theological basis leaves the question 
of final revelation open, “with the readiness of the scientific spirit to 
bow before the actual fact,” the Christian theology of history of re- 
ligions starts with the conviction that “one part of the history of religion 
constitutes revelation in a more real and richer sense than in the his- 
tory of religion in general.”” Wach feels that Sdderblom did not 
make an adequate distinction between these two perspectives when the 
Archbishop claimed qua historian that Christianity is superior to all 
other religions and is essentially different in quality as well.” 

Hocking who is dissatisfied with relativistic historicism and unilinear 
evolutionism not only suggests a classification of religions on a typo- 
logical basis but also isolates, with the use of this method, some impor- 
tant characteristics of world religions. Wach approves of “Hocking’s 
analysis, focusing clearly the dilemma of universality and particularity 
in religion . . . because it is undertaken with a wide knowledge of in- 

sight into the nature and variety of non-Christian faiths, and because 
it introduces a new normative element.” Hocking insists that reve- 
lation should not be thought of as opposed to insight or reason. Reve- 
lation in the general sense is understood by Hocking as the empirical 
element in religious knowledge which does not exclude but lies beyond 
thought; in the special sense it refers to the knowledge of the will of 
God, inasmuch as he acts and reveals himself in events. Thus each 
person may say “something is final in what I have; but not all that I 
have is final.” As a historian of religions Wach will accept these and 
many philosophical assertions of Hocking. What Wach objects to is 
Hocking’s implicit suggestion that the way of reconception will lead 
us to the truth, because the history of religions cannot pronounce the 
last judgment on the question of the final revelation; the historian of 
religions interested in working out a theological basis must recognize 
its limitations and depend on the insight of a theological history of 
religions. 

Thus, Wach turns to a discussion of Wenger’s theological history of 
religion. While Wenger is interested in non-Christian religions, his 


*Tbid., 15 
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concern is not that of a historian of religion. Rather, as a convinced 
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Christian theologian, Wenger feels that “Christian theology, as it has 


developed in the West, has a great deal to gain from non-Christian © 
” 


Eastern sources.” Wenger, as a theologian of history of religions, 


Wenger is 


convinced of the inadequacy of his apprehension of the Christian 
revelation. A criterion has to be found to disitinguish between 
the more and the less essential therein. Appeal to the working of 
the Holy Spirit or to the scriptures will . . . not serve the purpose; 
the variety of interpretations given to the manifestations of the 
former and the teachings of the latter shows that the problem is 
thus only pushed back, not solved. And even if a ‘correct’ or ade- ; 
quate exegesis would ascertain the meaning of a particular mani- 
festation of the Divine Will and Word, the latter is conveyed to © 
us by prophets and saints who deliver the divine message on the 
basis of their human apprehension. Thus the ‘personal equation’ 
enters in. [Wenger] therefore sees a ‘need for an epistemological — 
investigation to test the instruments by which we claim to know.’ — 
He criticizes dialectical theology for its insistence that whatever 
can be shown to have the form of the Word of God has to be 
obeyed unquestioningly ... and for its rejection of all discussion 
and evaluation of the contents. How do we know, he asks, which 
is the voice of God except by examination of these contents? The 
criterion cannot be sought in the realm of subjective psychological 
evidence. 


There is still another point which causes Wenger to take excep- 
tion to the position of the dialectical theologians: their unquali- 
fied identification of revelation with divine activity without regard 
to human receptivity. Their limitation of the meaning of the 
term ‘revelation’ in the interests of safeguarding the uniqueness of 
the incarnation of God in Jesus Christ involves them in difficulties, 
inasmuch as they cannot do justice to ‘other occasions where God’s 
activity is manifested.’ The interpretation which Wenger gives to 
the term ‘revelation’ implies three things. First, revelation does 
not mean the conveying of facts about God but is actually the 
establishment of a communion between man and God. . . and 
this communion, though initiated by divine activity, presupposes a 
measure of human receptivity. The conclusion to be drawn from 
this understanding is that ‘God’s revelation of Himself to men is 
not the same for every man but varies according to their powers 
and natures.’ .. . Second, it becomes apparent that man hears God 
according to his powers of reception: man is passive, and the mo- 
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_ ment of hearing ‘may be the product of his own past activities.’ 
Finally, the experience sustained in receiving revelation must be 
communicated and cannot be communicated only in human terms." 


In this connection, Wenger raises an important methodological ques- 

tion for a theological history of religions. While perception and infer- 
ence are the generally recognized sources of knowledge in the west, the 
“authority” claimed by Christian theology is not. But in Indian episte- 
mology provision is made for sabda (authority) as a legitimate pra- 
-mana (method of knowledge).“ Wenger reminds us of Professor Rob- 
jinson’s acceptance of the saint as the “expert” in religion. But because 
the saint is not necessarily a critical thinker, the theologian and the 
philosopher hold the responsibility of testing the authoritarian utter- 
ances of the saint; hence the task of a theological history of religions 
to work out the authoritarian message of a religion by testing it “in 
the totality of life.” 

While Wach was keenly interested in a theological history of re- 
ligions, his own perspective was that of a scientist of religions. As 
such, he attempted to investigate 


the variety of what goes on under the name of religion and relig- 
ions in order to determine by comparison and phenomenological 
analysis if anything like a structure can be discovered in all these 
forms of expression, to what kind of experience this variegated ex- 
pression can be traced, and finally, what kind of reality or realities 
may correspond to the experience in question.” 


Even though Wach was a convinced Christian, well versed in theology, 
he maintained semi-relativistic principles in Religionswissenschaft for 
the sake of the integrity of the discipline. He was fully aware, es- 
pecially toward the end of his life, that the so-called historical or scien- 
tific data concerning religions were not free from theological interpre- 
tations. Nevertheless, in the field of the study of religions, Wach felt 
the need of “relative objectivity,” in order to “escape an anarchical 
subjectivism which would make all ‘Wissenschaft’ impossible.”” 


*Ibid., p. 57. For Wach’s methodology, cf. his forthcoming book, The Comparative 
Study of Religions. 
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A CRITIQUE OF TILLICH’S ONTOLOGY 


By Joun E. Skinner 


Temple University 


The tension between philosophy and religion has been described 
effectively by Paul Tillich, one of the great philosopher-theologians — 
of our age. Tillich approaches the tension from the ontological frame 
of reference. His primary concern is to correlate ontology (philoso- 
phy) and revelation (religion) and show that both must be ultimately | 
unified through a profound interdependence.’ 


Tillich defines philosophy as that cognitive endeavor in which the | 
7 question of being is asked. Through ontological analysis philosophy — 
: tries to show the presence of being and its structures in the different — | 


realms of being, such as nature, man, history, value, knowledge, and 
religion.” 

In the correlation of ontology and revelation, the first problem is the 
structure of reason itself. ‘illich distinguishes between an ontological 
and a technical concept of reason. Ontological reason is the structure 
of the mind which enables the mind to grasp and to transform reality. 

He equates it with Logos. It is the alpha and omega of thought ac- , 
tivity. Always accompanying the ontological concept of reason is the ~ 
technical concept. Here reason is the activity of thinking or reasoning. © 


Reason in the technical sense determines the means while a 


the ends from “somewhere else.’”* ‘There is always the danger that 
the technical concept will replace the ontological concept, but in reality 
the latter is the necessary basis for the former. Pragmatism is an ex- 
ample of technical reason’s usurping the prerogatives of ontological | 
reason. 

Since ontological reason is the alpha and omega of thought activity, 
a distinction between subjective and objective reason is necessary. On- 
tological reason is the logos, and subjective and objective reason refer 
to (1) the Jogos structure of the grasping and shaping self and (2) the 
logos structure of the grasped and shaped world. Emerging out of the 


1Paul Tillich, Biblical Religion and the Search for Ultimate Reality (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1955), p. 1. 
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reality.’ 

The concept of the “depth of reason” plays an important role in 
Tillich’s ontology. It can be metaphorically expressed as follows: (1) 
in cognition—the quality of pointing to truth-itself; (2) in aesthetics— 
the quality of ponting to beauty-itself; (3) in the legal realm—the 
quality of pointing to justice-itself; and (4) in the communal realm— 

= quality of pointing to love-itself. 

Because of the necessity of the metaphorical expression of the depth 
of reason, myth and cult represent the depth of reason in symbolic 
form. This is their special function. And, as it will be shown later, 
religion has as its principal role the metaphorical or symbolic expres- 
sion of the depth of reason. 

It is difficult to distinguish the terms “ontological reason,” “depth 
of reason,” and “revelation,” in Tillich’s system. All of these terms 
seem to point to the “ground” or foundation for the subjective and 
objective reason as earlier defined. Some light may be achieved through 
an investigation of the problem of reason in existence. 

Reason, under the conditions of existence, becomes involved in the 
antinomy of autonomy and heteronomy. Tillich defines autonomous 
reason as reason which affirms and actualizes its structure without re- 
garding its depth. Obedience to the law of reason implicit in every 
rational being is the meaning of autonomy. It is the law of subjective- 
objective reason. But such an autonomous reason is finite, since it is 
subject to the conditions of existence. By the nature of its finitude, it 
constantly meets its opposite in heteronomy. Heteronomy is the im- 
position of a law from outside subjective-objective reason, but in reality 
it is the “ground of reason,” i.e., the depth of reason objectified. 

The antinomy of autonomy and heteronomy demonstrates the “fall- 
en” state of reason, i.e., the separation of reason from its depth. Myth 
and cult are the normal expressions of heteronomy. In this sense 
biblical religion or revelation may represent the heteronomous pole and 
reason the autonomous pole. 

The polarity between revelation and reason is resolved through 
theonomy.* Theonomy is autonomous reason united with its depth. 
The depth of reason cannot be represented by objective reason, nor 
can autonomous reason be represented by subjective reason. Autono- 
mous reason is subjective-objective and the depth of reason to which 


Bsr reason is the rational structure of the mind and also of 
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of it is united in theonomy transcends the polarity of the subjective-ob- 

jective antithesis. When autonomous reason is united with its depth, 
n there is no polarity. But if autonomous reason is separated from its 
) depth, the polarity emerges in the shattering of the unity. Autonomy 
— becomes subjective and the depth of reason, which in reality trans- 
e cends the polarity, is objectified as an authority, and becomes involved 


— in the polarity. Thus the antinomy of autonomy and heteronomy 
emerges. However, there can be no complete theonomy under the con- 


h ditions of existence. Existence means finitude. Where finitude pre- 
~ vails the autonomous reason can never fully be united with its depth. 
; Other antinomies issuing from this initial one are (1) relativism and 


- absolutism and (2) formalism and emotionalism. These antinomies re- 
sult because of the “fallen” state of reason. Because reason is separated 
: from its depth, that which cannot be objectified (namely, the absolute 
or the form) is objectified and becomes involved in the polarity. 
Since theonomy is the autonomous reason united with its depth, it 
can be concluded that there is a close relationship, if not an identity, 
between the “depth of reason” and revelation. If God (theonomy) is 
the integrating factor between reason and its depth, then revelation 
is closely connected with the depth of reason. Tillich defines revelation 
as “the manifestation of the ground of being for human knowledge.” 
Revelation removes the veil from something which is hidden and 
mysterious. Whatever is essentially mysterious does not cease to be 
so when it is revealed. Revelation is the manifestation of what con- 
cerns us ultimately.”. That which concerns us ultimately is our ground 
of being. 
On the other hand, the presupposition of revelation is a recipient. 
There can be no revelation if someone does not receive it as his ulti- 
mate concern. Reason receives revelation through ecstasy (recipient) 
and miracle (revelation). Reason is not destroyed by revelation, nor 
is revelation emptied by reason.* 

Reason is not destroyed by revelation because the “knowledge” of 
revelation does not increase our knowledge of nature, history and man. 
Rather revelation is the manifestation of the mystery of being for the 
cognitive function of human reason. In this respect there is no in- 
crease of knowledge about nature, man or history, since revelation has 
an intimate connection with the depth of reason, which transcends the 
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subjective-objective antithesis and thus nature, man and history as ob- 
jects of knowledge. 

Thus reason is not destroyed by revelation since revelation is not 
“information” but the manifestation of the mystery of being in us. 

Nor is revelation emptied by reason, since reason cannot approach its 
own depth through the subjective-objective antithesis. 

The final problem in Tillich’s discussion of revelation is the ground 
of revelation. The ground of revelation is the ground of being mani- 
fest in existence. This ground of being is God. This conclusion plays 
an important part in Tillich’s thought in respect to the problem of 

revelation. The epistemological problem issues into the ontological 
problem. 

Tillich equates God with Being. In this context he would say that 
God does not exist because “existence” is itself a form of finitude. God 
is therefore Being. God is the ground of revelation, and in Tillich’s 
_ system, the ontological category of “Being” is identical with God Him- 

self. Because of this ontology takes the primacy away from revela- 
tion. Revelation is the manifestation of the ground of being in us, but 
the presupposition of this revelation is the highest category of ontologi- 
cal speculation, namely, being-itself. 

This concludes the presentation of Tillich’s system. Now a critical 
analysis of his thought will be conducted to see whether or not the con- 
ditions necessary for “faith” can be found in his reflection. 


Although Tillich does not directly assert it, the autonomous reason 
united with its depth is a kind of “rational faith.” It may be called 
—a definition of faith. ‘This faith is primary in the ontological sphere. 
It resolves the antinomies of autonomy and heteronomy, absolutism 
and relativism, formalism and emotionalism. It is the integrating 
factor which unites the two poles of the opposition. But the concept 
_of “the depth of reason” is ambiguous. Is it the ontological reason?— 

the alpha and omega of thought activity. There are many indications 
that it is. If this is true, then the ontological reason, which is not so 
-_ reason, but rather the depth of reason, must be united with 
autonomy. When this occurs a type of faith (an element transcend- 


ing both autonomy and its depth) emerges. This faith (perhaps a 
‘aul or ontological faith) has the primacy. 
A fundamental axiom of Tillich is that such a union is never com- 
vlete under the conditions of existence. Together with faith, there is 
always the accompanying doubt. Doubt emerges because faith is al- 
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ways imperfect.’ Faith is always imperfect because autonomous rea- 
son is never fully united with its depth under the conditions of exist- 
ence. Finitude interferes with the integrating function of “faith” and 
so doubt is always the escort of faith. 

On the other hand, the autonomous reason is united with its depth 
through what Tillich calls “theonomy.” Theonomy introduces the ne- 
cessity for revelation. Revelation has a similarity to the ontological 
reason. Is it the depth of reason? This is a possibility since the final 
revelation resolves the antinomy between autonomy and heteronomy. 

If the above observations are correct, then ontological reason and the 
content of revelation are the same. The faith which emerges when the 
autonomous reason is united with its depth is a rational faith. The 
ground for both ontological reason and the content of revelation is the 
ground of being and meaning.” 

Thus Tillich boldly equates ontology and revelation with each other. 
In fact he even feels that ontology involves a conversion, an opening of 
the eyes, a revelatory experience. Only he who is involved in ultimate 
reality can try to speak about it meaningfully. This is without doubt 
2 kind of rational faith. 

Tillich is faced with the same theological difficulties as the Alexan- 
drian theologians whom he admires. He equates ontological reason 
with the content of revelation. Christ is the final revelation. Christ 
is therefore a kind of reason. He is the Logos of Alexandrian specu- 
lation. Faith in Christ is a rational faith where autonomous reason 
is united with its depth. 

But is the primary purpose of Christ to solve the problems of rea- 
son? One feels this when the phrase “the picture of Christ” is used by 
Tillich. The picture, or symbol of Christ solves the antinomies and 
reunites reason with its depth. Is not this a negation of the profound 
soteriological significance of Jesus Christ? 

Tillich makes primary the rational category of Being. The primary 
reality is God and God is being-itself." Nothing else can be said about 
God which is not symbolic or mythical. Being-itself is not a category 
of thought, but it is that reality beyond the contrast of essential and 
existential being. 

Yet in the last analysis Being must be a thought category. One does 
not experience being-itself. Being-itself is the limit of thought, or 


*Tillich, Biblical Religion and the Search for Ultimate Reality, p. 60. 
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at least “being” is. There is no content in the concept of being. It is 
the result of the via negationis. 

Tillich distinguishes between being and being-itself. Being is the 
abstract form. Being-itself is God—concrete reality. John H. Randall 
feels, however, that ontological analysis cannot arrive at being-itself. 
Being-itself is a type of mythical symbol.” If this is true, what Tillich 
calls symbol is on the same level as being-itself. This he does not allow. 

If being-itself is not the limit of thought, then it is a religious sym- 
bol. But if it is a religious symbol, it is not ontological. The crucial 
guestion is whether Tillich has taken the limit of thought being and 
hypostasized it as being-itself.” If he has, such as abstract “personali- 
zation” should not have as much value as more concrete symbols such 
as Father, Son, etc. If being has not been hypostasized, then in some 
way it is ontological. Tillich would agree that it is ontological, not in 
the sense of technical reason, but in the sense of ontological reason. But, 
if it is ontological, can it be anything other than the limit of thought? 
or a postulate of reason itself in its attempt to gulf the subjective-ob- 
jective antithesis? More discussion on these problems is essential. 

Ontological reason is the content of revelation. Being-itself (God) 
reveals itself through ontological reason. Being-itself is “rational” and 
although there is a correlation between ontology and revelation, on- 
tology (reason) reigns supreme. Since being-itself is God and all dra- 
matic or revelatory symbols are inferior to being-itself, Tillich declares: 


Theologians must make explicit what is implicit in religious 
thought and expression; and, in order to do this, they must begin 
with the most abstract and completely unsymbolic statement which 
is possible, namely, that God is being-itself or the absolute.” 


In regard to symbols, which are subordinate to being-itself, Tillich 
exclaims: 


Religious symbols are double-edged. They are directed toward 
the infinite which they symbolize and toward the finite through 
which they symbolize it. They force the infinite down to finitude 
and the finite up to infinity.” 


2Tohn H. Randall, Jr. “The Ontology of Paul Tillich,” The Theology of Paul 
Tillich (New York: Macmilan, 1952), p. 161. 

If this has been done the presupposition of being-itself is a kind of selfhood. 
Selfhood is beyond being and the phrase “itself’ demonstrates that being-itself is not 
God. It is either the limit of thought or a mythical symbol created by a self. 

MTillich, op. cit, p. 239,00 


*lbid., p. 240. 
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A symbol is not unreal. It participates in reality. If God is sym- 
bolized as Father, he is brought down to the human relationship of 
father and child, but at the same time this human relationship is con- 
secrated into a pattern of the divine-human relationship. 

From this it can be concluded that religious symbols are anthropo- 
morphic and only being-itself is devoid of all anthropomorphism. The 
anthropomorphic symbols concretize God and make Him a living re- 
ality in contradistinction to being-itself. They are adequate when 
speaking about God religiously. They are satisfactory in evoking a 
divine-human encounter. 

Tillich denies selfhood to God as well as the equation of God with 
the world. He defines self and world as kinds of being, but in this 
definition has he not implicitly reified the self, making out of it an 
object? It is certainly true that Tillich makes the self subordinate to 
being, but is not the self the fundamental reality? Is not the world 
subordinate to the self? The self is the presupposition of the world. 
The self is not a kind of being. The self is unique in that it transcends 
its world, and it is also unique in that it transcends being. 

Being is a type of world concept. It is the abstract universal, de- 
veloped by man’s thought, when he is confronted by his world. Being- 
itself is this abstract universal concretized through the attribute of self- 
hood. But selfhood in this instance is attributed by the presupposition 
of even being-itself, namely, the human self.” 

To subordinate the self to being, to make the self a kind of being, is 
to give preference to a world-solution to the antinomy of self and 
world. Tillich does this through his concept of ontological reason. The 
self is lost in the rational coherence of being. 
Niebuhr, writing about the theology of Tillich, states: 

A part of the function of a systematic theology is to refute on- 
tological speculations about God and man which falsify or negate 
the drama about which the Bible speaks; for this drama requires 


freedom both for God and for man, and is negated by ontologies 
which subject either God or man to an ontological necessity.” 


Martin Buber in discussing the Heidegger concept of “being” in The Eclipse of 
God writes: “Being—that is not God and it is not a ground of the world. Being is 
more than all that exists and is, nonetheless, nearer than any existing thing, be . . 
it... an angel or God. Being is the nearest thing.” If by the last sentence. how- 
ever something other is meant than that I myself am, and not indeed as the subject 
of a cogito, but as my total person, then the concept of being loses for me the 
character of genuine conceivability” (pp. 98 f.). 

“Reinhold Niebuhr, “Biblical Thought and Ontological Speculation in Tillich’s 
Theology,” The Theology of Paul Tillich (New York: Macmillan, 1952), pp. 216-217. 
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_ Niebuhr claims that in the last analysis the emphasis of Tillich upon 
the ontological element clouds the freedom of the self and gives way 
to a type of determinism in respect to the one crucial element—that of 
man’s original sin. He declares: . 


In Tillich’s thought the emphasis upon the ontological basis of 
this paradox seems subtly to shift the meaning of the fate, con- 
tained in the idea of “ original sin,” from a historical to an on- 
tological one. With this shift the emphasis falls upon the 
fatefulness of sin rather than upon our responsibility.” 


_ The bibiical concept of salvation is radically different. Here the em- 
phasis shifts from ontological necessity in Tillich’s system to respon- 
sibility and freedom. In the Bible the soteriological element is not to 
solve the antinomies of reason, but to confront the “total person” with 
salvation for his sin and proclaim the necessity of repentance. This 
clearly is an emphasis on freedom and responsibility. Christ is more 
than a symbol, more than that which “saves” reason, and unites it with 
its depth. Christ saves the man and thus the self of man, by being 
Emmanuel, God with us! 


The apostles did not teach that Christ was a symbol, or that they 
were painting a picture of Him to satisfy ontological speculation. To 
the apostles Christ was Lord and God, present with them, and pri- 
marily the Lord who saves. This is directly connected with the prim- 
acy of the self over the world and with the primacy of freedom over ne- 
cessity and with the primacy of faith over an ontological system or ra- 
tional coherence. Much has been written by Tillich in sympathy with 
this approach, but in the last analysis an ontological conception takes 
the primacy away from biblical faith. 

Emil Brunner in his Dogmatics is sensitive to the type of subordina- 
uon implicit in Tillich’s thought. Tillich would deny such a subordi- 
nation. He calls it correlation, but the primary concept in Tillich is 
being-itself, and all religious symbols are anthropomorphic or mythical. 

Tillich teaches that God is not a person, but rather “God is the 
ground of everything personal and that he carries within himself the 
ontological power of personality.”” This betrays Tillich’s ontologism 
again. The “personal” is an element within being-itself. Being-itself 
is the ground of the personal. The dimension of “personal” is sub- 
ordinate to the ontological dimension. It is not “over-against.” Be- 


*tbid., p. 219. 
--wPillich, Systematic Theology, p. 245. 
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cause of this Tillich could never address God as Thou except in a 
symbolic or mythical sense. Yet in the biblical dramas he is ad- 
dressed directly. The final question in the tension between ontology 
and revelation is resolved by Tillich in favo: of ontologism. The per- 
sonal dimension is lost in the throes of being-itself. 

Religious philosophy to Tillich is the cognitive endeavor in which 
the question of being is asked. In such an endeavor faith cannot have 
the primacy. The primacy of faith, which makes philosophy “critical,” 
is negated in favor of the primacy of the cognitive quest for being. It 
may be philosophy, but it cannot be a “religious philosophy,” which 
has as its concern that dimension of reality which thought cannot think 
—that dimension where man meets God in living encounter and faith. 
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By Freperick C. Grant 


Union Theological Seminary 


There are two sayings of the risen Lord which bind together the 
Gospel according to St. Luke and the Acts of the Apostles: “Ye shall 
be witnesses of these things” (Luke 24:48), and “Ye shall be my 
witnesses” (Acts 1:8). Thus the book of Acts picks up where the Gos- 
pel leaves off—they are clearly two parts of one and the same work. 
Volume I describes all that Jesus “began” to do and to teach, and 
looks forward to the testimony which his disciples are to bear in the 
Roman world, “beginning at Jerusalem.” Volume II recounts the 
spread of the new faith, as the result of this apostolic testimony. The 
theme that binds the two together is the theme of witness. This was 
the first and most important task laid upon the church by the risen 
Christ. 

Two things are of major importance for witnesses: in fact, they are 
indispensable. One is actually to have seen or experienced that to 
which they testify. The other is cold, clear-minded courage. Not the 
excited testimony of the visionary, the dreamer, the man who thinks 
he probably saw a lion in the street; but the calm, dispassionate testi- 


*Convocation Address at the Montreal Diocesan College, McGill University, May 4, 
1959. 
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mony of one who knows what he is saying and realizes its full implica- 
tions for himself and others, and is willing to stake his life on the 
truth of what he says. No one can be a witness to what he has not 
actually seen, or testify to what he does not know. His unreality will 
be apparent at once; and no amount of emotional drive will cover up 
this lack. 


The early church insisted upon both the proclamation of the gospel, 


= kérygma, and the teaching of the gospel to the new converts, the 


didaché, The need for both is written all over the New Testament. And 
it is still the double need of the church, even today. The witness must 
be a teacher as well as an evangelist. One reason why the popular “re- 
vivalism” of the past has so often done little permanent good, and of- 
ten real harm, is that the proclamation was not followed by teaching. 
Too often, converts were not deeply and permanently changed. Like 
the little girl who fell out of bed, they “went to sleep too near where 
they got in.” 

And yet the need for proclaiming the gospel is paramount, and was 
never greater than it is today. There-is enough malice in the world to 
destroy it, quite apart from the dangers represented by “trigger happy” 
politicians and demagogues, and the scientific-military experiments with 
atomic bombs. From one aspect, the human species resembles a race 
of superbly equipped but deadly poisonous animals—say diamond-back 
rattlers or coral snakes. Every muscle is strong, every nerve is quick, 
every joint is supple—for purposes of destruction. As Dr. Frank Crile 
said during World War I, “Man is a fighting animal, never in better 
health than when at war.” 

How can this deep-seated hatred be overcome? Argument does little 
good. Rational explanation and the urging of abstract human rights, 
even the interpretation of basic principles of law, seem ineffectual. Na- 
tions, classes, races, groups grow fanatical with pent-up rage. Some 
are sure they can win, if they strike suddenly or often—unaware, it 
would seem, that such conflict is not creative, and that hatred is self- 
destroying, i.e. it destroys the one who hates. They ignore the words 
of divine wisdom: “All they that take the sword shall perish by the 
sword.” Neither will they listen to the lessons of history. For example, 
for two centuries and more the Roman Empire tried to buy “peace in 
cur time” by bribing the northern barbarians to stay away from the 
borders. But the day came when the barbarians demanded an impos- 
sible bribe, and proceeded to take over the empire. Here was a lesson 
the world has not yet learned. 
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a~ One very discouraging feature in the present situation in our world { 
re as a whole, and also in the smaller units of society all about us, is that 
oe the forces which should be friendly and cooperative are too often out 1 
ul of touch with each other. If Great Britain and the British Common- ‘ 
P wealth of Nations and the United States and our natural allies would 
really pull together, there could be no question of world peace. If 
l, only we had pulled together, in adequate time, there would have been 
e€ peace in the years gone by—the wasted years of war, in 1914-1918 and 
d again in 1939-1945. Much of the failure is really a failure of communi- 
t cation. Human minds are curious—you can say a thing a thousand 
4 times and people will still go on thinking in their own pattern and not 
. take in your meaning at all. They hear the words, but do not catch 
. their import. As the prophet said, and as our Lord echoed his state- 


They listen and listen, and do not hear, 
Lest they should turn about and be saved. 


This human failure in international, inter-state, inter-group, inter-per- 
| sonal communication is responsible for a vast amount of our disastrous 
| experience these past fifty years and more. And it is one of the things 
that make witnessing hard, so that it requires far more skill than most 
people ever imagine, really to get across to other minds, other lives, 
other “islands” in society. 

Or take the ecclesiastical scene. We do not all have to think alike—- 
indeed we cannot; but we certainly ought to pull together, and not in 
opposition, if we have any hope of bringing the Christian religion to 
bear on the problems of the modern world. The rivalry and competi- 
tion within the Christian camp simply stultify much of the testimony 
much of the proclamation of the gospel, much of the teaching of re- 
ligion. I would like to cooperate with my Roman Catholic brethren; 
but can I? They will not let me do so, for the religious authority has 
decreed that Rome’s only terms are submission. I would like to co- 
operate with various Protestant brethren; but can I? No, for they 
think that all Anglicans are papists at heart; and before I can begin 
to cooperate I must make clear my acceptance of certain principles, 
such as “the total separation of church and state.” I would like to 
cooperate with certain brethren in my own fold; but can I? No, for I 
am a “liberal,” and therefore suspect; I am a “higher critic.” and 
therefore dangerous; I am a “Nashotah man,” and therefore subversive; 
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I am a Republican, and therefore reactionary. One wonders, some- 
times, how the church of Christ can ever survive, let alone bear its 
witness, when it is so hopelessly divided, and pulls at complete cross- 
purposes. 

In fact, we are today in one of the doldrums, when, in spite of a 
few signs of a reawakening, there is danger that secular attitudes and 
aims will stifle the gospel of Christ. Some churches take the same at- 
titude toward other churches that certain business organizations take 
toward others: they assume that it is perfectly legitimate, natural, and 
only to be expected that a will try to destroy b. As someone explained 
to Congress not long ago, that is what business is/ He evidently had 
not heard of the more enlightened business principles by which many 
important organizations now operate, but was talking about the anti- 
quated rule, “Every man for himself.” How much better was the fine 
statement of President Eisenhower, when he said that his first consid- 
eration is, “What is good for the United States”—not for this or that 
sectional group or class! But alas, the churches seem often to operate 
upon the outworn principle of cut-throat competition and war to ex- 
tinction. Alas that this should be looked upon as a perfectly legiti- 
mate, natural, and necessary motive in church promotion and expan- 
sion, or even missionary work! This is not really bearing good witness 
to the things of Christ. And it is no wonder if certain critical observers 
have concluded that religion is on the way out of our modern world; 
or that on the whole Christianity is not particularly good for society; 
or that some higher principle of ethics than the one traditional in west- 
ern society must be discovered and invoked if men are to survive the 
terrible new threat of annihilation. 

It is into this situation that you young men are going forth, as brave- 
ly as your older brothers went with the colors when freedom was 
threatened in Europe, and everywhere else in the world, at the end of 
the thirties, or as your fathers went in 1914. You are going out as wit- 
nesses. You will not be witnesses all the time—you will have much 
else to do besides preach and evangelize. As Bishop Barry said, “The 
church’s work is, and of right ought to be, sixty per cent secular.” And 
yet you will be witnesses all the time. For what you say, do, and are 
will be your continual witness for Christ. You will have a certain in- 
fluence on public opinion, pro or con; the clergy always have this in- 
fluence, in some measure, even without striving for it—and especially, 
I believe, here in Canada, where the church and the “cloth” are still 
very highly regarded. But that is not your chief responsibility. It is, 
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in fact, quite incidental. Those men who think of their ministry chiefly 
in terms of headlines are not taking their own proper measure—or, 
maybe, they are! Such men, I fear, do not realize the dangers they 
court—their loss of independence, the hostages they give to popularity 
at whatever price, the secret, implicit, but binding pledge never to stand 
out in the open and be counted on real issues—for it might cost too 
much—but to stand back among the majority, one more of the “mass 
men” who are steadily increasing in numbers today. Beware! There 
are individuals, organizations, groups that would like nothing better 
than to buy you, and use vou and your church and your good name for 
their purposes, not Christ’s; and if you are not careful you can sell 
out to them unconsciously, without even knowing it, like signing in 
your sleep! And the result will be that your real and effective witness 
will come to a silent, unsung, unnoticed end. 

Nor is a man really measuring up to the full stature of his calling 
if he tries to rival some other profession without being prepared to ex- 
ercise it. Psychiatry, for example—most clergymen are simply not 
psychiatrists, and ought never to try to practice it. They can do far 
more harm than good. If trained psychiatrists sometimes make mis- 
takes and wreck human lives, how much more likely is an untrained 
amateur to do so! Even “personal counselling,” as it is called, can be 
harmful if a man does not know the art, and has not studied morai 
theology and psychology, and lived long enough or deeply enough to 
know something about human nature. Nor are most of us prepared to 
analyze economic or political conditions or processes and give expert 
advice from the pulpit or in private conversation or in letters to the 
newspapers. What an acid test a little practical experience might pro- 
vide—like that of the astrologer sent over from France to advise King 
James that he would succeed in a war with the Dutch: the young men 
at court took him to the races and let him predict the winners—with 
such results that the astrologer left for home at once. 

Contrariwise, let the priest magnify his own office, and not try to 
take over those of other men. He has enough to do, and more, as a 
teacher of faith and morals, i.e. of Christian doctrine, personal religion, 
Christian ethics, and the practice of the Christian way of life, worship, 
devotion, and obedience to Christ. And he must trust that if his teach- 
ing is really understood, and has really taken hold of men, from child- 
hood on, their determination to put it in practice will not abate when 
they meet the problems which they must face in daily life, in govern- 
ment, in business, in sports, in all the vast range of human interests 
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and activities—without being told in advance exactly how they are to 
solve these problems. Christianity is a religion that places each man 
in a position of moral autonomy, and assumes that he will be guided by 
the best principles he knows—if he is a man of character, a consecrated 
Christian. We must trust the laity, not try to put blinders on them. 

Nor, on the other hand, will the clergyman who preaches only the- 
ology achieve the fullest witness. Theology is necessary, but it is not 
religion; religion consists of faith, worship, piety, ethics—the whole 
Christian “way of life.” A surgeon who gave a lecture on anatomy in- 
stead of performing a needed operation, or a physician who only ex- 
plained how his drugs worked instead of prescribing them, would soon 
lose his patients—probably in both senses of the word! I know there is 
a great outcry, these days, for more theological preaching; but what is 
really needed, I believe, is more sound theology in the background and 
structure of sermons, not more lectures on theology. As a protest against 
vaporous, boneless, impalpable preaching—if ever there was anything 
really that bad !—we can understand the plea. But we must temper the 
response, or we shall swing to the opposite extreme. If you do not 
know what I am talking about, go to the library and read some of the 
sermons preached during the era of “Protestant scholasticism,” say in 
the 17th and early 18th centuries, especially on the Continent. 

Of course I must admit that some of modern Protestant theology ha; 
slipped its moorings, to a serious degree. This misfortune had its be- 
ginning in the 19th century, when many churches lowered their stand- 
ards of education for the ministry—or perhaps only began formally to 
acknowledge that the standards had already been lowered in the latter 
part of the 18th century. Protestantism cannot go on without recov- 
ering its lost standards, which were not lost, like those of Quintilius 
Varus and his legions, on the distant frontier, but at home. For Pro- 
testantism began by taking Humanism seriously: you cannot interpret 
the early history of Protestantism otherwise. When John Colet re- 
turned from Italy in 1496 and began lecturing at Oxford on the Pauline 
epistles, he explained them as you would explain the letters of Cicero, 
i.e. as rael letters, written by a living man to living men and women. 
And that was the beginning of the English Reformation. Greek and 
Latin and Hebrew, history, literature, and philosophy were simply 
taken for granted. It was assumed that in the ministry would be found 
men of learning, i.e. not pundits, but men of average sound education. 
The beginnings of the English Reformation were scholarly—the influ- 
ence of such men as Colet, Erasmus, Thomas More was the vital spark 
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which kindled the flame. The Bible was translated and re-translated 
and re-re-translated for a hundred years, until out of the crucible of 
biblical scholarship came the pure gold of the Authorized Version. The 
leaders of the church were scholars, and they sometimes, like Tyndale 
and More and Cranmer, bore their witness and died for it. There was 
no talk in those days of limiting religion to “the Bible and the Bible 
only”—1.e. the English version, without Greek, or Hebrew, or classical 
history or philosophy or humane letters as the general background of 
study and interpretation. But today, such Humanism is repudiated and 
misinterpreted and maligned—as if it were purely a product of the 
“pagan Renaissance”—and men try to expound the Bible without ref- 
erence to history or philology. And the result of this purely theologi- 
cal interpretation is the renewal of a lifeless theoretical dogmatism. 
Higher Criticism? Lower Criticism? Even middle or moderate criticism? 
Many of us are incapable of any biblical criticism whatsoever (i.e., of 
research, with evaluation and sound judgment upon rival interpreta- 
tions); for sound criticism, honest exegesis, true interpretation must be 
schooled in the study of general history and literature, and especially 
of the ancient classics. 

Now having said all this, let me add that I hope you will be loyal 
to Anglican theology, which is not Roman or Lutheran or Reformed, 
but has its own peculiar and gloriously distinctive nature. It is bibli- 
cal, and also critical, and yet positive. It affirms the Catholic faith, 
but does not place blinders beside men’s eyes so that they can see no- 
thing else. It insists upon Justification by Faith, but it also insists 
upon something deeper than justification, viz. the transformation and 
renewal of human nature through union with Christ, the new life, the 
“new being” in Christ Jesus, mediated and imparted and nurtured by 
the Holy Spirit. It holds the broad view that the gospel is meant to 
apply to all men everywhere, and it also holds the narrow and inten- 
sive view that it must touch and transform the hearts of individuals. 
It clings to positive revelation, but it also clings to reason; to “com- 
prehension” but also to positive affirmation; to both liberalism and 
orthodoxy—in fact, we Anglicans simply take it for granted that in 
order to be “liberals” at all you must have definite convictions, other- 
wise there is nothing to be liberal about! Moreover, Anglican theology 
sees something of positive value in both ancient Judaism (which was 
by no means the hypocrisy and bargaining with God which some the- 
ologies represent it to have been—far from it!) and also in the ancient 
classical heritage (the classical world simply was not “steeped in vice,” 
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as some theologians have said). The Anglican thedlogy recognizes the 
positive value of both, as belonging to the divine “preparation of the 
world for the gospel.” 

Anglican theology looks upon the Bible and the Christian faith as 
closely related to the church: the Bible is the church’s book, and the 
church was not the creation of the book. Moreover, the individual 
Christian is expected to live within the fellowship of the church, not in 
lonely isolation, finding his way to God along whatever path he is lucky 
enough to discover for himself. To many of us, it is clear that Angli- 
can theology always has been, and still is, the best theology in Chris- 
tendom, and that it is a great mistake to try to force alien systems, 
however “orthodox” they are represented to be, upon the Prayer Book, 
the Creed, the Bible, and the traditions cherished within the church. It 
has of course been intimated by some of our competitors that the An- 
clican Church has no theology, since it does not enforce a set of the- 
ological views by rigid official enactment, and since we have no vo- 
luminous theological “Confession of Faith” filling a thousand pages of 
systematic exposition. But our friends are mistaken. There is an 
Anglican theology, which it would greatly profit the modern world to 
know much more thoroughly. For one thing, it is not partisan but in- 
clusive, not censorious but comprehensive. It is neither Catholic nor 
Protestant, in the extreme or exclusive sense, but it is both Catholic 
and Protestant. For it is basically the ecumenical Christian faith, the 
iaith of the ancient creeds, stated in modern, contemporary terms. 

One of our greatest needs in modern Western society as a whole, and 
also in the Christian church, is much more of an esprit de corps, and 
far less of the hardy—i.e. hard-headed and hard-hearted—individual- 
ism which is our main legacy from the immediate past. When each 
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man seeks his own advantage, society of course progresses, after a 


fashion. Forests are cut down and fields are tilled and houses are 
built. But there comes a time—and that time is surely now—when 
pure individualism must give way to more cooperation and mutual re- 
gard. The idea that thorough self-seeking will inevitably result in the 
good of all men, or even of most men, is quite unfounded. Yet we still 
see occasional expressions of this antiquated outlook. Clergymen will 
sometimes treat their parishes as if they were their own possession, and 
conduct the services as if these were their own private offices of devo- 
tion. (I know, it is sometimes true that parishes treat clergymen as if 
they were their hired help; but I am talking to the clergy now, not to 
laymen!) For example, no man has the right to disregard his congre- 
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gation and mumble inaudibly through a service of worship, or drop his 
voice or clip his words: for he is supposed to be leading his people in 
their worship of God. It is their church, their worship. He is not a 
mere individual, either directing them or entertaining them: he is a 
priest, one of the people he represents, and he stands, along with them, 
in the presence of the Eternal God. Nor should he try to dramatize 
the lessons or prayers, as if he were putting on a performance, so that 
people will say, “Mr. A—isn’t he wonderful! He really should be an 
actor!” For it is their service, and the message to God, and from God, 
is the congregation’s message. The priest speaks for God, not for him- 
self; true—but he also speaks for the people, not for himself. Even 
his sermon is a message from God, if he will let it be such a message. 
That should be the very heart of it, i.e. what God is saying, not what 
the minister is trying to say. Our popular modern Western religion 
has moved a long way from this view, which now greatly needs reas- 
sertion and restatement. We have had “truth through personality” 
long enough—we are sick to death of self-exploited personalities, and 
would like to hear God speak for a change. And I think that we An- 
clicans have an important task right here—a needed service which we 
can render to all the Christian churches, beginning with our own. 

This is the high task you have undertaken, my brothers, to be wit- 
nesses to Christ, to his church, to a way of life that is in much jeopardy 
these days. You do not deceive yourselves, I am sure, and pretend 
that the task is easy; instead, you realize the great seriousness of the 
step you are taking. But remember, first, you must yourselves have 
experienced and seen that to which you testify; and second, the task 
can only be accomplished with courage and conviction. A new and 
different kind of life is needed by all men everywhere, if our world is 
lo survive, or to be fit to survive. And in the third place, nowhere else 
do we see any other organization or institution or movement committed 
to anything like the same purposes as the church. Briefly stated, from 
now on it is religion or nothing. Self-seeking individualism has not 
worked; neither has enlightened political, economic, anc social self-in- 
terest. They never will work, permanently or satisfactorily. And there- 
fore, finally, your task is indispensable, and calls for your complete and 
total self-dedication. May God bless and guide you as you go forth to 
“witness to these things”! 
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POINT OF CONTACT 
4 By Matcotm Boyp 
New York City 


The three words ‘point of contact,’ which too frequently are used in 
a naive way, have taken on theological import of major proportions. 
We find that we are plunged, in our consideration of these three words, 
into a crucial doctrinal examination of revelation itself. Needless to 
say, the entire area labeled ‘evangelism’ must be re-evaluated in light 
of such an examination. 

In this paper, we shall look at what three eminent theologians have 
to say on the subject of revelation as it pinpoints ‘point of contact.’ 
The three theologians are Karl Barth, Emil Brunner and Paul Tillich. 
In conclusion, we shall offer our own point of view, especially as re- 
gards ‘communication,’ both from the standpoint of motivation and 
technique. 

We shall commence with Karl Barth, looking at an essay he wrote 
for a symposium on the subject of Revelation. 'To know anything about 
revelation in the original, true and strict sense of the concept, we must 
know about Jesus Christ, Barth states. Jesus Christ is the revelation 
because He is the only way by which we may come to know God, to 
enter into relationship and even communion with God. “Jesus Christ 
is the revelation, because in His existence He is the reconciliation. Only 
as he beholds the reconciliation that has taken place between God and 
man, can man know God.” Apart from reconciliation, anything that 
man imagines he knows about God is an idol of his own heart, because 
in his ‘natural’ position man stands as a rebel against God. Only in 
Christ can man recognize God, Barth insists. 

Faith, for Barth, is much more than the knowledge enabling us to 
make a response to Christ. It is grounded in the existence of Christ, 
rather than in any state, knowledge or action of men; it is life on the 
basis of the justification and sanctification which man has received in 
Christ. Then, of course, apprehension itself is seen as taking place only 
through Christian revelation. The apprehension is itself revelation, is 
itself the pouring out of the Holy Ghost. 


"Revelation, ed. by John Baillie and Hugh Martin. (New York: Macmillan, 1937), 


pp. 45 f. 


Barth goes so far (for him) as to point out that a man’s own liie 
may be evidence for the existence of Jesus Christ. But he quickly quali- 
fies this: “He can never be such evidence in the totality of his life, but 
only in a definite aspect and a definite function. Even then the revela- 
tion will itself be its own proof. This it does, however, by means of 


in this token.” 
= In his earlier commentary on Romans, Barth had written: “A man 
ds, may be of value to another man, not because he wishes to be impor- 
ne tant, not because he possesses some inner wealth of soul, not because of 
ght something he is, but because of what he is—not. His importance may 
consist in his poverty, in his hopes and fears, in his waiting and hurry- 
ve ing. in the direction of his whole being towards what lies beyond his 
ct.’ horizon and beyond his power. The importance of an apostle is nega- 
ch. tive rather than positive. In him a void becomes visible. And for this 
re reason he is something to other: he is able to share grace with them, to 
nd ‘focus their attention, and to establish them in waiting and in adoration. 
lhe Spirit gives grace through him.” This is a most valuable refer- 
te ence to man’s becoming a ‘vessel’ emptied of himself for service in 
ut ‘witness’ and ‘evangelization’. In Barth’s earlier reference, too, surely 
ist “the revelation will itself be its own proof.” 
on Barth claims that it is not permissible to speak of the ‘point of con- 
= | tact’ for the saving action of God. For this would contradict the sole 
st activity of the saving grace of Christ, which is the center of the the- 
ly ology of the Bible and the Reformation. Here we come explicitly to 
id Ankniipfungspunkt, ‘point of contact’. 
me Emil Brunner, in a counter-thesis, speaks of the ‘point of contact’ as 
‘ the formal imago Dei, which not even the sinner has lost, the fact that 
- man is man with a capacity for words and responsibility. Sin has not 
done away with the fact that man is receptive to the Word of God; 
ad this says nothing about his acceptance or rejection of the Word. It is 
t, the purely formal possibility of his being addressed. This possibility 
vd is also the presuppostion of man’s responsibility. Without knowledge of 
a God there can be no sin: sin is always ‘in the sight of God’. Jn sic 
y there can be no knowledge of God, for the true knowledge is the aboli- 
d tion of sin. This dialectic must be insisted upon. As Brunner claims 


that there is materially no more imago Dei, and that formally it is 
intact, so he says that materially there is no ‘point of contact’, whereas 


*lbid., p. 72. 
*Karl Barth. The Epistle to the Romans, tr. by Edwyn C. Hoskyns (London: 
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formally it is a necessary presupposition. The Word of God does not 
have to create man’s capacity for words; man has never lost it, for it 
is the presupposition of his ability to hear the Word of God. But the 
Word creates man’s ability to believe the Word! So, Brunner feels, the 
doctrine of sola gratia is not in the least endangered by such a doctrine 
of the ‘point of contact.’ Brunner has entered upon quite controversial 
ground. He states that the Word of God could not reach a man who 
had lost his consciousness of God entirely. What the natural man 
knows of God, of the law, and of his own dependence upon God, may 
be very confused and distorted: yet “it is the necessary, indispensable 
point of contact for divine grace.” 


The Church, says Brunner, is dependent upon the possibility ‘of 
speaking to man of God at all;’ this is the ‘point of contact,’ capacity 
for words and responsibility. Therefore, the Church could not pro- 
claim her message but for the creaturely relation between the word of 
man and the Word of God, Brunner asserts. The Church’s proclama- 
tion must be comprehensible, or else it is useless. Simply because it is 
the work of the Holy Ghost to open man’s heart for the Word of God, 
ought not to make us indifferent towards the contents of our human 
words in which we proclaim the Word of God. 

Brunner very strongly states: “To despise the question of How is 
a sign, not of theological seriousness, but of theological intellectualism. 
The What is, as it were, guarded by faith, but the How has to be 
guarded by love. But where the How and therefore love is lacking, 
there faith must be lacking also.”* Our task in the Church is not to 
reject natural theology, Brunner says, but to find the way back to a 
true natural theology. It is to be found far away from Barth’s nega- 
tion and quite near Calvin’s doctrine, in Brunner’s opinion. 

With an emphatic ‘Nein!’, Barth declares he must resist Brunner 
who is the ‘classical precursor’ of ‘the future theology of compromise.’ 
Barth claims that Brunner’s aims are beginning to show up: there is a 
‘point of contact’ for redeeming grace! “Is the revelation of God some 
kind of ‘matter’ to which man stands in some original relation because 
as man he has or even is the ‘form’ which enables him to take respon- 
sibility and make decisions in relation to various kinds of ‘matter’?™ 
Barth feels that the concept of a ‘capacity’ of man for God has to be 
dropped; to hold to the statement that man is ‘materially’ a sinner 


‘Natural Theology. Comprising “Nature and Grace” by Emil Brunner and the 
repiy “No!” by Karl Barth (London: Geoffrey Bless, 1946), p. 58. fit 
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through and through, means that the ‘formal factor’ cannot be any- 
thing like the remainder of some original righteousness, an openness 
and readiness for God. Barth claims that Brunner has been unable to 
adhere to sola fide-sola gratia. Barth calls upon Brunner to prove that 
the life of man in Christ through the Holy Spirit is said (in Gal. 2:29 
and I Cor. 2:10 f.) to presuppose a knowledge of and respect for the 
true God and that this presupposition forms its point of contact in 
man. Barth holds this up to Paul’s ‘Christ mysticism’ and finds it 
lacking. 

The ‘How’ vs. the ‘What’ is discussed by Barth: “Assuming we were 
ever really caught by that What, i.e. arrested by that command. by the 
knowledge of that limit and that hope, by the knowledge of that vic- 
torious power, by the necessity of that confidence, conditioned by the 
activity of that love and perseverance—could we even for a moment 
seek the How outside the What?’” The How, in short, is man (says 
Barth), in whose sphere there exist, among other things, theology and 
the Church. “But man is a being that has to be overcome by the Word 
and the Spirit of God, that has to be reconciled to God, justified and 
sanctified, comforted and ruled and finally saved by God.” 

Barth expresses again and again his contempt for ‘success’ and for 
obvious ‘point of contact.’ “I have the impression that my sermons 
reach and ‘interest’ my audience most when I least rely on anything to 
‘correspond’ to the Word of God already ‘being there,’ when I least 
rely on the ‘possibility’ of proclaiming this Word, when I least rely on 
my ability to ‘reach’ people by my rhetoric, when on the contrary I 
allow my language to be formed and shaped and adapted as much as 
possible by what the text seems to be saying.” ‘This is the sort of ‘part- 
ly true’ statement which, in its dogmatism and extreme position, might 
well give a homiletics professor grey hairs. Barth forgets that the 
statement must be read in a dialectical way even if he did not so in- 
tend it. The area is one of paradox. Professor Barth cannot sit back 
and refuse to use his own mind in the task of ‘communicating the Gos- 
pel,’ relying entirely upon the Holy Ghost in a ‘mechanical way.’ In 
reality, he would be forced to take a maturer, more practical (and, 
one suspects, less intellectually arrogant and more charitable) view. 


Brunner, writing in Revelation and Reason, sees revelation as being 
‘personal encounter.’ The fact that God reveals Himself through His 
Word presupposes that man is a being who has been created for this 


*[bid., p. 126. 
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kind of communication. Sin presupposes an original positive relation 
to God and consists in the fact that it is a denial of the original revela- 
tion. Even as a sinner, as the ‘natural man,’ man is never without reve- 


lation. Sin, says Brunner, can only be understood in an active-actual 
negation of this revelation. “To speak of man is to speak of God.” 
Even as one who denies God, the rational man is a proof of the exist- 
ence of God; he could not deny God had he not an original knowledge 
of Him. 

Here, Brunner comes to the very crux of ‘point of contact.’ True 
faith begins, he says, when a person no longer hides from himself the 
fact of his distress; when he has no further illusions about it, nor about 
the fact that this need is great and that it is of a specific kind. Brunner 
claims that the Christian faith cannot strike root save in the heart of 
a person who recognizes that his need is desperate. A man perceives 
that his need is desperate only when he sees that it is not outside him- 
self at all but deeply imbedded within his very self. “Faith does not 
reject the rational judgment of man on himself, but it merely impels 
man to express fully what previously he had only half-admitted,” Brun- 
ner states. “Faith forces the reason to complete honesty. Only in this 
honesty, which unveils man’s situation as a whole, can faith—or, rather, 
Christ—speak His own word, which was not within man’s power at all. 
Here a paradoxical self-knowledge emerges, i.e. identification with 
Christ.” 

In The Doctrine of the Word of God, Barth poses the question: what 
is the Word of God? This question, he writes, “is utterly hopeless if it 
means the question of the category under which the Word of God might 
fall, the question of the syllogism by means of which it might some- 
how be proved. The questions as to category and syllogism obviously 
imply that even the Word of God is one of the universally present and 
fixable, and therefore of the created realities. All concepts tending 
im this direction, including the concept of a highest essence, of an ens 
perfectissimum or an unconditioned, the concept of the breaking through 
and of the knowledge of such a highest essence, the concept of its reve- 
lation, are such—even as universal concepts—not the concept of the 
Word of God. All universal concepts suppress the essential feature, 
that the Word of God is a reaity only by its own decision. That the 
Word of God is a decision means that there is no concept of the Word 


"Emil Brunner, Revelation and Reason, tr. by Olive Wyon(Philadelphia: West- 
minister Press, 1946), p. 426. 
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of God except the name of God which we love, fear, and adore, and 
because it is identical with the Bearer of the name.” 

Again and again, Barth’s emphasis is upon the otherness of the Word 
of God. We do not possess a measure of it. We cannot indicate the 
sphere within the world of God’s Word; we cannot give it ‘conceptual 
classification.” One wonders if Barth does not, ironically, limit the 
very Word he would go on proclaiming as unlimited? This is reminis- 
cent of a peculiar refinement which one may at times find in highly 
ceremonial worship, when the ‘Real Presence’ is so much glorified upon 
the altar, so revered within the sanctuary, that one is almost overcome 
by a surge of feeling of the infinite power (and, too, the closeness, the 
jmmanence of the transcendent Lord); yet, perhaps this glory and 
power are not seen as asserting themselves in all the mighty and vital 
areas of life outside the church building! It is a terrible temptation for 
the persons moving around the altar to forget that Christ is present 
and sovereign, too, in the factory, and office. These are devotional 
subtleties of the greatest importance. Can one also feel the Holy Spirit 
present in a small, tightly-organized, ‘spirit-filled community,’ and feel 
the presence not at all in a crowded subway or an automat at noon? 
Does Barth, one wonders, stress the almighty power, the otherness, the 
infinite glory of God—and, having done so, quite unconsciously ‘cut 
God down’ to Barth’s own size? Who (in other words) can ‘define’ or 
‘limit’ the extent of God’s revelation? Who can prepare a ‘road map’ of 
the activity of God in the sphere of man’s life? 

Barth speaks of ‘point of contact’ in an important passage: “Appre- 
hension of the Word of God could not take place, were there not in and 
2long with this event something in common between God who speaks 
and man who hears, an analogy, a similarity, for all the dissimilarity 
involved in the difference between God and man, a point of contact—- 
now we may use this concept too—between God and man.” How- 
ever, this ‘point of contact’ has no relation to the ‘image of God’ in 
man remaining from the creation, for that is annihilated. “Man’s ca- 
pacity for God has really been lost.” “The reconciliation of man with 
God in Christ includes in itself or else begins with the fresh establish- 
ment of the lost ‘point of contact.’ This point of contact is, therefore, 
not real outside faith but only in faith.” 

Paul Tillich, in the first volume of his Systematic Theology, says that 


SKarl Barth, The Doctrine of the Word of God, tr. by G. T. Thomson (New York: 
Scr‘bner, 1936), pp. 180 f. 
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it is necessary to seek a theological method in which message and situ- 
ation are related in such a way that neither of them is obliterated; in 
other words, an avoidance of the extreme either of kerygmatic theology 
or apologetic theology. He poses the pressing problem: can the Chris- 
tian message be adapted to the modern mind without losing its essen- 
tial and unique character? 

Tillich attempts to use the ‘method of correlation’ as a way of uniting 
message and situation. “It tries to correlate the questions implied in 
the situation with the answers implied in the message. It does not 
derive the answers from the questions as a self-defying apologetic the- 
ology does. Nor does it elaborate answers without relating them to the 
dquestions and answers as a self-defying kerygmatic theology does. It 
correlates questions and answers, situation and message, human exist- 
ence and divine manifestation.” 

Tillich breaks sharply with the Barthian ‘point of contact’ idea. To 
assert that a revelation is final revlation without pointing to a history 
of revelation in which there has been a preparation for it, he writes, ‘de- 
humanizes’ man and ‘demonizes’ God. “Wtihout the religious exper- 
iences created by universal revelation no categories and forms would 
exist to recive the final revelation. The biblical terminology is full of 
words whose meanings and connotations would be completely strange 
to listeners and readers if there had been no preceding revelations in 
Judaism as well as in paganism. Missions could not have reached any- 
one if there had not been a preparation for the Christian message in 
universal revelation.” 

He speaks of the preparation for the final revelation as being car- 
ried through by conservation, criticism and anticipation. It is the 
priest who conserves, and mysticism which “liberates one from the 
concrete-sacramental sphere and its demonic distortions,” yet the price 
paid is the removing the concrete character of revelation and making 
it irrelevant to the actual human situation. Tillich sees the presence 
of the divine Spirit in the church as revelatory, but as being a depend- 
ent revelation: “dependent on the event of the final revelation from 
which it takes meaning and power in all generations, although the kind 
of reception, interpretation, and transformation creates new correlations 
in all periods, groups, and individuals. Receiving revelation is revel- 
tion, although the Spirit through whom the revelaton occurs is always 


— Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology, Vol. I (University of Chicago Press, 1951), p. 8. 
*"bid., p. 139. 
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the Spirit of Jesus as the Christ.” Tillich speaks of many groups 
within the Christian nations and churches which are in the stage of 
preparation (“they have never received the message of the final revela- 
tion in its meaning and power”), and of the danger the Christian 
churches themselves are in, of relapsing into the preparatory stage. 

We shall conclude this paper by once again taking a long-range view 
of ‘point of contact’—Ankniipfungspunkt—in terms of the view of 
Barth, Brunner and Tillich. 

In the book entitled Our Knowledge of God, John Baillie expresses 
his opinion that Barth is wrong in severing the connection between the 
doctrine of the imago Dei and the doctrine of revelation. “The truth is 
surely that the doctrine of the imago Dei, far from being a doctrine de- 
rived from any direct knowledge of what happened at creation, is a 
doctrine suggested to us by, and derived by us from, our knowledge of 
present human nature. Human nature, as we see it around us and as 
we know it in ourselves, is not a simple nature. Rather is it—a house 
divided against itself. It possesses an idea of itself which is at war 
with what it actually finds itself to be.” “The doctrine of the imago 
Dei has its basis in the fact that our existent human nature presents 
itself to us, not as a simply bad thing, but as a good thing spoiled.” 

Baillie argues that, in the case of the re-creation of God’s image in 
man (in terms of the conversion of St. Paul and St. Augustine, specifi- 
cally), there was a relevance of the remedy to the need, and that this 
relevance is sufficient to indicate the essential difference between birth 
and rebirth and so to afford an ‘Ankniipfungspunkt.’ Baillie writes: 
“The Christian preacher today knows full well that his task in endeav- 
oring to lead men to a saving knowledge of God in Christ would be a 
very different one were he called upon to preach to stocks and stones or 
to beings not already endowed with reason and some sense of distinction 
between good and evil and some sense of awe before the holy thing.’ 
Baillie maintains that the total obliteration of the imago Dei could 
mean only the total obliteration of man’s humanity itself. 

The point raised by Prof. Baillie stands in sharp contrast to the in- 
sistent Barthian assertion that the Holy Ghost stands in need of no 
‘point of contact’ but that which He creates. We must seriously ques- 
tion if this does not tend to leave us only with a mechanical kind of 
grace which, in fact, denies the validity of the use of our own minds as 


p. 144. 
John Baillie, Our Knowledge of God (New York: Scribner, 1939), pp. 22 f. 
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_ very means of God’s grace. One regards quite favorably Barth’s con- it: 
tempt for an obvious ‘point of contact,’ indeed for a vulgarization of la 
; it; yet it seems that he passes beyond the area of useful criticism and di 

moves toward an absolute position marked by rigidity and self-con- of 
tradiction, 

Brunner points out that the Christian faith cannot strike root save . 

in the heart of a person who recognizes that his need is desperate, and . 

who sees clearly that this need is imbedded deeply within his very self. . 

. For Brunner, the ‘point of contact’ is therefore not so absolutely limited a 
a thing. Indeed, he suspects that it is ‘theological intellectualism’ to 


despise the question of ‘How’; and he asserts that the Church’s pro- 
clamation must be comprehensible, “or else it is useless.” Yet Brunner 
founders on the distinction between ‘form’ and ‘matter.’ He maintains 
that, formally, the imago Dei is not in the least touched. Whether sinful C 
or not, man is a subject and is responsible. Brunner speaks of the 
‘point of contact’ as the formal imago Dei; the purely formal possi- 
bility of man’s being addressed is not done away with by sin. At the 
same time, materially the imago Dei is completely lost; man is a sinner , 
through and through, and there is nothing in him which is not defiled 
by sin. As Brunner claims that there is materially no more imago Dei, 
and that formally it is intact, so he says that materially there is no 
‘point of contact’ whereas formally it is a necessary presupposition. 
Prof. Baillie observes: “...for while insisting that all men have the 
power, even apart from Christ, to attain to some knowledge of God, 
Dr. Brunner yet declares that this knowledge is not of the smallest sav- 
ing value.” Baillie agrees with Barth that, however hard Brunner tries 
to keep form and matter separate, form is bound to pass over into 
matter. Baillie points out, in disagreeing with Brunner, that a totally 
corrupt being would be as incapable of sin as would a totally illogical 
being of falacious argument. This is within the context of Baillie’s 
refutation of Brunner’s assertion that the content of the divine image 
is utterly lost, and his complementary assertion that the form of it “is 
not infringed upon even in the least degree.” 


Tillich, in a sense, achieves ‘point of contact’ in his method of cor- 
relation: “This concrete personal life has achieved what neither critic- P 
ism nor pragmatism is able to accomplish, namely, to unite the con- 
flicting poles of existential reason.”” Tillich poses the question: can 
the Christian message be adapted to the modern mind without losing 


*Tillich, op. cit., p. 150. 
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its essential and unique character? As we have seen, he tries to corre- 
questions and answers, situation and message, human existence and 
divine manifestation. He sets out by breaking with the Barthian view 
of ‘point of contact;’ for Tillich, God in His self-manifestation to man 
is dependent on the way man receives this manifestation. Indeed, there 
is no revelation if there is no one who receives it as his ultimate con- 
cern; revelation is always a subjective and objective event, Tillich main- 
tains, in strict interdependence. Tillich breaks sharply with Barth, too, — 
on the matter of there being only one revelation, for Tillich asserts the 
necessity of a history of revelation for a final revelation, by way of | 
preparation for it. Tillich is sharply opposed to ecclesiastical and doc- 
trinal authoritarian systems which dismember the existential correla- 
tion between the revelatory event and those who are asked to receive 
it. Fer Tillich, there are several different meanings of the ‘Word of 
God;’ this is in sharp contrast with Barth once again, for whom “there 
is no concept of it except the name of God” which is identical with the 
name Jesus Christ. 

Brunner, having become entangled in the concepts of ‘form’ and 
‘matter,’ asserts an interest in making the Word ‘intelligible,’ yet his 
interest seems contradictory in light of his accepting man’s total in- 


ability to 1eceive the Word. Barth is little concerned with technical 


‘communication.’ He would regard preoccupation with it as being vul- 
gar. His one reference to the fact that he succeeds best in ‘communi-— 
cating’ when not concerned with such matters as rhetoric reveals an 
almost poignant naiveté in regard to a matter of overwhelming im-— 
portance. The question—as one would hope Barth might understand 
--is not simply that we live in a world and an era of technical, mass 

culture and have a certain choice as to how much we shall ourselves 

employ specific media, but that we are ourselves being evangelized far 

more than we are even contemplating to evangelize! Man is a digit, a 

point in a computed-mass, a sales statistic, a reaction, a subject of psy- 
chological depth research, a potential buyer at the boxoffice, a TV 
viewer, a radio listener, a newspaper or magazine reader. There is a_ 
secular ‘point of contact;’ there is a demonic ‘point of contact;’ there 
is a definite ‘point of contact’ for praeparatio evangelica, which may be 
a positivizing of ‘negative witness’ as well as being explicit positive wit- 
aess. Surely, Tillich is on sound ground as regards this ‘point of con- 
tact? approach. His thinking is clearly expressed in various of his 
writings. He expresses himself clearly on the point that man has be- 
come aware that man is the door to the deeper levels of reality, that 
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man in his own existence has the only possible approach to existence 
itself. And this fact is why many persons are moved by ‘religious’ 
motivation to go to the theatre rather than to the church. For such 
persons, there is no longer a ‘point of contact’ in words and symbols, 
and reality seems to have been sucked out of the church situation, 
leaving only a dry shell. But, in the theatre (or, surely, the novel, the 
TV drama, the film, the tabloid) there is vicarious identification with 
reality. Yet Jesus Christ is reality. How has the Church managed in 
so many places, at so many times, to rob its Lord of His reality? As 
Tillich points out, such churches have lapsed back into preparatioa 
themselves, have lost the dynamic correlation with existential reality. 
A theonomous society will be marked by aesthetic reason’s not obeying 
ecclesiastical or political prescripts nor producing secular art cut off 
from the depth of aesthetic reason. The artist (as the ‘saint;’ or, the 
artist becoming ‘saintly’) becomes ‘transparent.’ Christian communi- 
cation must be ear-marked by being ‘transparent.’ Only if this is the 
case, is ‘point of contact’ valid. This being the case, God indeed works 
through instruments of which He is sovereign and, aided by men with 
their free-wills who have by His grace become to a degree ‘transparent,’ 
‘point of contact’ is achieved in time and society. We shall not deny 
Barth’s demand for grace; but we shall prefer Tillich’s method of cor- 
relation to Barthian absolutism and rigidity in effect limiting the scope 
and activity of grace. If we move too far afield to exalt Holiness, we 
end up with the stunning conclusion that our ‘god is too small’ and 
that, in asserting an attribute of transcendence or of ‘otherness’, we 
have seemingly succeeded in relegating God right out of His omni- 
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potence or omnipresence !" 

In this way, Tillichian ‘correlation’ is employed in terms of the media 
of mass communication. In our evangelism within the context of me- 
dia of mass communication, we are to be aware of two different ap- 
proaches: the explicitly Christian medium of communication and the 
implicitly Christian medium. Many media today claiming to be ‘re- 
ligious* or even ‘Christian’ are neither; our contempo-ary religious en- 
thusiasm in the U. S. makes religion pay off in dollars and cents in 
terms of various media. The majority of Hollywood films with ‘re- 
ligious’ themes are merely exploiting this enthusiasm to add dollars to 
the boxoffice ‘take’ by adding God to the star roster. Many quite ‘sin- 
cere’ TV and radio programs, labeled as ‘religious’ or ‘Christian,’ are 


Paul Tillich, “Communicating the Gospel,” in Union Seminary Quarterly Review, 
June 1952, presents some observations on this point. 
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merely sentimental. Yet within the area of various media which have 
no expressed idea of being religious, or interest in being religious, we 
find the deep questions concerning the human situation coming to the 
surface. Many a very bad movie is, at least, dealing at a particular 
level with man’s existential condition. A major task for the churches 
is to perceive clearly this ‘negative witness’ in so much of contemporary 
creative expression, and to point the way to converting that very ‘nega- 
tive witness’ to a positive Christian witness. The theatre has often 
become far more effective today than the pulpit in expressing man’s 
realistic condition, in verbalizing questions which man asks within his 
own soul. The pulpit needs to thank the theatre for such honest and 
effective expression of man’s questions; and then the pulpit needs 
to convey to man the answer of God’s revelation of Himself 
in Christ. Often it is impossible to present Christian proclama- 
tion explicitly unless there has first been a praeparatio evangelica by 
means of implicit Christian witness. The multifaceted witness in ‘neg- 
ative witness,’ in our technical society, needs to be redeemed and, in- 
deed, redeemed in the sense of being correlated and fulfilled in explicit 
witness. 

At the 1955 Bossey course for theological students in Switzerland, 
while lecturing on a Christian approach to the media of mass communi- 
cation, I was continuously being cautioned to modify the use of the 
term, ‘point of contact.’ The term meant different things to different 
persons. I should say, in closing this paper, that our deep, our urgent 
problem is to penetrate the area labeled ‘technique’ and to study the 
content of our ‘sincerity’ at a motivational level. One hears that God 
needs no ‘point of contact;’ only we need this. Yet, if we are being in- 
struments of His will, if we are obeying His missionary, evangelizing 
command, we need ‘point of contact’ in our response to Him, to His 
call to us. Here, in this area, we must attempt to make our response 
only by His grace; we must offer Him our zeal along with our com- 
mitment; we must attempt to understand when we are evangelizing in 
His grace and when—and this is an ironic, a paradoxical, a danger- 
ously subtle thing—we have succumbed to the demonic even at this 
level, and are zealously ‘exploiting’ persons for God in Christ, making 
point of contact with the sword, or psychological depth research, or by 
‘selling Christ like soap.’ 

In this connection, indeed, Karl Barth speaks to us movingly and 
with a prophetic message. 
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The Old Testament since the Reformation. by Emil G. Kraeling. New York: Harper, 
1955. Pp. 320. $5.00. 

The scholar who, in 1953, published The Brooklyn Museum Aramaic 
Papyri puts us further in his debt with a very different but not less val- 
uable book. The question at hand is not that of the accomplishments 
of biblical study in the post-Reformation period. Those accomplish- 
ments are taken for granted. The question is that of the place of the 
Old Testament in Christian thought in a period in which’ everything 
was changed by the advent of modern biblical criticism. As the author 
himself puts it, “The passing of the debate over the higher criticism 
still leaves us with the real problem of the Old Testament: should it 
have any authority in the Christian Church and if so how is that au- 
thority to be defined? ... Even for those who regard the first half of 
the question . . . beyond debate, the second half still remains in force. 
All theology that operates in any way with biblical heritage hangs in 
the air until it is settled” (pp.7 f.). 

This book is not an attempt to answer the question but to sketch the 
answers that have been given from Reformation times to the present. 
There are chapters on Luther, Zwingli and Calvin, Schleiermacher, and 
Harnack and Delitzsch. Along with these there are surveys of the 
period of Protestant orthodoxy and of the period of reaction against 
that orthodoxy, of the Old Testament in nineteenth century theologi- 
cal thought since Ritschl. The ways in which the critics themselves 
have constructed an apologetic for their work and for the relevance of 
the Old Testament are also surveyed. Finally there is a resumé of re- 
cent discussions of the question and of the work that has been done on 
Old Testament theology as such. 

The scope of the work is indicated by the more than three hundred 
names of philosophers, theologians and biblical scholars found in the 
index. No stone has been left unturned: Spinoza, Kant and Goethe 
appear as well as the Council of Trent and the Thirty-nine Articles, 
Dilthey and Heidegger as well as Barth and W. F. Albright. No reader 
will lay the book down without a thorough appreciation of the impor- 
tance of the problem and of the effort and variety that have gone into 
manifold attempts to solve it. And even the specialist will have his 
attention drawn to authors the value of whose work has been over- 
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looked. A text full of information is reinforced by copious and thor- 
ough notes. 


per, One inevitable criticism of a book such as this will be that ~ 
things are given disproportionate emphasis in one direction or another. 
Laic One doubts, for example, that Hirsch’s extreme attempts to set the 
yal- Old Testament over against Christianity or Vischer’s extreme attempts 
nts to find Christianity in every verse of the Old Testament deserve the 
sh- space they are given in a book of this size—especially when Kohler, 
the Proksch and Eichrodt receive a short paragraph apiece in the last chap- | 
ing ter. Or again, given the prominence of the question at hand in post-_ 
hor World War I theological thought, it may seem that the eighteenth and ~ 
ism nineteenth centuries receive excessive attention. One suspects, how- 
l it ever, that it is not the author’s goal to introduce us to things already 
au- fairly well known, and that there is method in it all. 
of In spite of the comprehensiveness of the book some things are miss- 
ce. ing. The only Scandinavian scholars mentioned seem to be — 
in and Lindblom. While their work has not been specifically in biblical | 
theology, certainly the “Scandinavian school” has had sufficient influ-— 
the ence to merit attention in a book of this kind—one thinks of Bentzen’s 
nt. Messias-Moses Redivivus-Menschensohn and of the studies brought to- 


nd gether by Fridrichsen in The Root of the Vine. The important work oa 
the Old Testament theology by the Dutch scholar Th. C. Vriezen is not 
nst mentioned. 


ie The title of the concluding chapter is “Toward a Biblical Theology?”, 
ves and some readers may feel that their journey through so much ma- 
of terial ought to come out at some better point than a question mark. 
re- Kraeling does not state his own position; that is not what he had set 
on out todo. The book is the more valuable because that is true. It sets 
an extremely important problem in an historical perspective. Precisely 
ed because he has focused the problem with thoroughness and inclusive- 
he ness, the author has rendered us a real service. It would not have 
he been so had he, as so many do, been trying to sell us his conclusions 
es, while outlining the question. Harvey H. Gurnee, Jr. 
ler 
nis The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism. By David Daube. University of Lon- 
fe don: The Athlone Press, 1956. pp. xviii + 460. 


Dr. Daube is a scholar whose learning is both wide and deep. He 
is Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford, and one 
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who is thoroughly at home in rabbinic Judaism, classical Greek thought, 
Hellenism, and, although not a Christian, in the New Testament. An 
indication of his competence in the last is the fact that he is co-editor 
_with W. D. Davies of the recently published Festschrift in honor of 
_C. H. Dodd, in whose seminar at Cambridge much of the material in- 
corporated in the book was read. A great deal of the rest has pre- 
viously appeared in various periodicals. As it now stands, it represents 
the revised and expanded form of the second series in the Jordan Lec- 
tures in Comparative Religion, delivered in 1952 at the School of 
Oriental and African Studies. 


There are three main sections: Part I, Messianic Types; Part II, 
Legislative and Narrative Forms; Part III, Concepts and Conventions. 
In the first rabbinic speculations concerning a number of Old Testa- 
ment figures, not ordinarily thought of as types of the Christian Mes- 
siah, i.e., Moses, Samuel, Saul, Elijah, Ruth and Boaz, are shown to 
throw light on the background of the nativiity narratives and a few 
other of the Gospel stories. Of particular interest are “the trace of a 

Jewish legend of a conception without a human father,” the child in 
question perhaps being Moses, and the presumed influence of the story 
of Boaz and Ruth on the Annunciation and the Feeding of the Multi- 
tudes. One has the feeling that the material in this section is very in- 
teresting, but one is not entirely convinced. 

The second and third parts are more valuable for the student of the 
New Testament. In them a number of the sayings of Jesus, stories 
about Him, and a few verses from Paul’s letters are discussed in the 
light of parallels in language and thought in rabbinic writings. The 
topics are so numerous and the material so diverse that a proper re- 
_ view is impossible without writing a book almost as long as the original. 

And to do that one would have to be as familiar as the author with the 
rabbinic sources, for he does go directly to the sources. Strack-Biller- 
- beck’s Commentary, from which most New Testament students dig 


out their rabbinic parallels, is mentioned very infrequently, usually to 
show that it is in error. 
Some of the writer’s parallels and conclusions are more convincing 
than others. In general he is most modest in his claims, being far 
from dogmatic about what he believes he finds. It is interesting to 
‘notice that in some cases sayings of Jesus and stories told about Him, 
which have been viewed with scepticism by Christian scholars, Dr. 
Daube believes may well be historical. In a few cases, however, he 
_ makes statements which do not seem to be adequately supported. _ 
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The following statement appears on the book’s dust-jacket: “His dis- 
cussion of problems old and new turns on two basic assumptions. First, 
that in reconstructing Rabbinic Judaism of the first century, we must 
not confine ourselves to the one orthodox kind that dominates the bulk 
of our Jewish sources; and second, that Hellenistic notions and meth- 
ods had already by then penetrated Rabbinic thought and practice to 
a higher degree than is often supposed.” This is hardly borne out in 
the book itself, since the parallels are almost exclusively from the “ane 
rabbinic sources, and, except in a few cases, little is said about Greek 
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influence on rabbinic speculations. 
Nevertheless this is most valuable book for the serious student of the 
New Testament, one that should be read and pondered and its material 


added to the notes found in the standard commentaries. E. J. Coox 


Paulus und die Heilsgeschichte. By J. Munck. Copenhagen; Munksgaard, 1954 (Acta 
Jutlandica 26.1). Pp. viii + 343. 28 Danish crowns ($7.00). 

This is an apologetic work, but the work of a very able and acute 
apologist. Professor Munck (Professor of N. T. Exegesis at the Uni- 
versity of Aarhus) evidently had, as his point of departure, a profound 
repugnance for the common account of the early history of the Church. 

He begins his attack on this account from the secure position that 
the Pauline letters are the oldest Christian documents; they must not 
be forced into agreement either with Acts and the Gospels (which are 
secondary sources for the period prior to 70) or with each other (since 
Paul’s different communities may have had quite different histories ard. 
problems as they certainly had different environments). Hence he tries 
to show, by studies of Galatians, I and II Corinthians and Romans, 
that these letters know nothing of any missionaries from Jerusalem be- 
hind the Judaizing movement, nor of any serious and lasting disagree- 
ment between Paul and the Jerusalem authorities. Peter and Paul, 
after an early disagreement in Antioch, settled their differences by a 
veographical division of the mission field, by which Peter got Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Cilicia and Mesopotamia, while Paul got all the rest 
of the Roman Empire. This agreement they scrupulously observed. 
Therefore they had no more difficulties. The Judaizing movement in 
Galatia was the work of a handful of local Christians of gentile origin, 
who had no connection with Jerusalem whatever. There is no trace 
of any Judaization at Corinth, nor was the community there divided 
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into parties composed of the followers of Paul, Peter, Apollo, etc. There 
were only some differences of opinion between individuals who con- 
ceived of Christianiity as a philosophy and fathered their own inter- 
pretations on various teachers, including some—Peter, for instance—pf 
whom they knew only by hearsay. The Jewish apostles who later 
came to Corinth seem to have had no connection with Jerusalem and 
certainly taught no heresy. Paul attacked them only because they 
prided themselves on their Jewish ancestry and by their top-lofty be- 
haviour gave the Corinthians a false idea of the Christian life. Ro- 
mans is composed of general reflections on past disputes; there is no 
reason to suppose the material in it was particularly relevant to the 
problems of the Christian community at Rome. 

In the light of these conclusions Munck feels justified in going on to 
a critique of Acts, designed to show that it represents Christianity as a 
new religion from the beginning, not a variety of Judaism. However, 
primitive Christianity limited its missionary activities to Jerusalem and 
to Jews. Episodes like the conversion of Cornelius were felt to be ex- 
Acts is mistaken in reporting otherwise. It was only Pau! 


ceptional 
‘vho secured recognition for the project of a mission to the gentiles, 
and Paul was then recognized as the apostle to the gentiles. Jerusalem 
did not attempt to meddle in his affairs. Acts is mistaken in reporting 
that the Jerusalem community sent out authoritative representatives 
to gentile communities. Yet another mistake is its supposition that an 
important group in the Jerusalem community demanded that the gen- 
tiles be required to keep the Law. Further, it has completely misun- 
derstood the occasion and misrepresented the result of the Jerusalem 
conference reported in ch. 15. And so on. 

Finally, some detaiils of the Gospels which agree or disagree with 
these theories are discussed, and Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem, arrect, 
trial and appeal to Caesar, are followed, with the object of showing 
that the events imply his position as the apostle to the gentiles—a po- 
sition especially important in his eves because of his theory that the 
conversion of the gentiles must precede that of Israel, and the conver- 
sion of Israel must precede the second coming. Therefore he thought 
the whole eschatological drama was waiting for the completion of his 
work, and believed himself the forerunner destined to bring the End. 


Clearly, the foundation of this structure should be Munck’s interpre- 
tation of the Pauline epistles. Unfortunately, his exegesis (especially 


_of Galatians and Corinthians) is a mare’s nest of improbabilities. Most 
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of his arguments are arguments from silence—and often he has pro. 
duced the silence by misinterpreting or disregarding the evidence. 

When, to these facts, it is added that the style of the book is turgid, 
repetitive and tedious, the reader who has reached this point in this 
review will wonder why the book deserved reviewing. 

In the first place, although the main arguments are often hopeless, a 
ereat many acute and original observations are made by the way. For 
example the point—relegated to a footnote—that in spite of all the talk 
there has been about the importance of catechisms in the early Church, 
\cts often represents its heroes as baptizing without making any pro- 
vision whatever for the intellectual preparation of the candidate (8:26- 
40: 9:18; 10; 16:25 ff.). Independent observation of the facts in the 
N. 'T. is so rare that any book in which it occurs deserves notice. 

In the second place, Munck is a very acute critic of accepted argu- 
ments. In particular, he has seriously challenged, if not wholly re- 
futed, the common assumption that James was the head of the Judaiz- 
ing movement and the figure behind the opposition to Paul. Further, 
he has pointed out some major difficulties—and a good many unneces- 
sary assumptions—in the common interpretatioin of I and II Corin- 
thians. What reason is there, for instance, to suppose the Jewish apos- 
tles of II Cor. were connected with Jerusalem? And why does Paul say 
so little of their doctrine? 

Finally, Munck has made once and for all the point that Paul con- 
ceived of himself and his contemporaries as figures in the eschatological 
drama. Paul’s actions and world are determined by his concept of his 
role, and cannot be understood without a knowledge of that concept-- 
which, in turn, requires a knowledge of what Paul thought to be the 
plot. This plot, in turn, will define the roles to be played by the other 
fieures. For instance, Paul’s relation to the Jerusalem authorities, what- 
ever it was, must have been shaped by (but also have helped to shape) 
his notion of his place and theirs in the program of final events. ‘To 
have located Paul’s letters and later life in this frame of reference— 
where they undoubtedly belong—is an achievement of major impor- 
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The Philosophy of the Church Fathers. Vol. 1: Faith, Trinity, Incarnation, by Harry ( 
Austryn Woifson. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1956. Pp. 635 + 
XXVill. $10.00. 


I am inclined to regard this study as the most provocative and one of 
the most illuminative contributions to our knowledge of the construc- 
tive theology of the early church since Bigg’s Christian Platonists of 
_ Alexandria and Hatch’s Hibbert Lectures of 1888. The present vol- 
ume carries the author’s study of the harmonization of Greek and He- , 


brew perspectives in the Hellenistic age (Philo, 2 vols., published in 


1947) through the confluence of Philonic and Greek ideas in the Chris- ' 
tian Fathers. Professor Wolfson attempts, successfully I believe, to | 
distinguish and define the sources of the theologies of the Fathers and ( 


to reconstruct the developments from hilo and away from Philo of 
those doctrinal issues that are resolved in the formulae and orthodox 
interpretations of the conciliar creeds. He describes his approach as 
“the hypothetic—deductive method of text study.” In the case of each 
_ of the issues discussed (Faith and Reason, chs. i-vi; The Trinity, chs. : 
_vii-xiii; the ysteries of Generation, the Trinity, and the Incarnation, 
chs. xiv-xvi; and the several anathematized deviants, chs. xvii-xviii) | 
_ the texts of first expression are examined with a view to demonstrable | 
_ dependencies. A careful examination of the us of sources where these | 
can be identified then follows. The author is primarily interested, how- 
ever, in the reconstruction of the thought processes of the individiual 
“Fetches. “The purpose of historical research in philosophy is to un- | 
cover the unuttered thoughts .. . to try to determine the true meaning : 
_ of what 1s said by tracing back to the story of how it came to be said ) 
_ and why it is said in the manner in which it is said” (p. vii; cf. Philo, 
I pp. 106 f.). Even after careful linguistic and literary research the key | 
terms (Faith, Reason, Logos, Wisdom, pre-existent Christ, Son, Spirit, | 
etc.) must be approached as “floating buoys which signal the presence | 
of submerged unuttered thoughts.” | 
Certainly all will agree that this study has illumined the heretofore 
_ badly confused strands of the pre-existent messiah and the pre-existent 
wisdom of Hellenistic Judaism, the Pauline Holy Spirit and pre-exist- 
-ent Christ, the Johannine Logos, and the Holy Spirit as Logos in Ig- 
~natius, Clement of Rome, Barnabas, and the Shepherd as they are 
variously blended in the later second and third century Fathers. All 
will appreciate the careful distinctions drawn between the Platonic and 
- Philos tendencies in the Fathers and the sensitive recognition of a re- ( 
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conception of older notions in the emerging “Christian” philosophy of 
the Apologists. 

The interpretation of particular passages will of course be subject to 
question as may be also the omission of passages which the author has 
regarded as parallels or negligible variants of the texts considered. The 
painstaking examination of details must come later. We have now to 
remark the soundness of the work as a whole, the inclusiveness of its 
material, and the integrity of its analysis of texts and meanings. 

That the construction of Christian theology in the earliest centuries, 
while owing much to the religious experience of the Church, also owed 
something to Greek philosophy, few Christians will deny. When the 
deft to the latter is itemized, particularly in account with the doctrines 
of the pre-existent Christ, the Incarnation, and the Trinity, we are how- 
ever already involved in the problem of the extent to which the ortho- 
dox tradition is of human origin and the result of piecemeal develop- 
ment. For some within that tradition the fact that patristic trinitarian 
formulae structured by logos philosophy are neither clearly inexplicable 
in terms of a linear development from biblical sources nor in many in- 
stances consonant with either Pauline or Johannine concepts may seem 
to undermine a most important tract of Catholic tradition. Some will 
feel that one ought not to explore the ontological foundations of pa- 
tristic philosophy but rather be content with the “religious value” of 
the Fathers’ theories of cosmology, the Trinity, and the Incarnation. 
Neither the historian nor the philosopher, however, can accept the sug- 
gestion that the value for us of these or any other theologians can be 
ellucidated by a method of interpretation that is indifferent to the full- 
est possible meaning of what they said and how they came to say it. 
For the theological student to see that Athanasius makes sense when 
his doctrine of the Incarnation is seen through Platonic eyes need not 
be a threshold to be dreaded. In the crossing of it he might even come 
to know that one need not necessarily be either a Platonist or an Aris- 


totelian in order to be a S. 


Christian Eschatology and Social Thought. A Historical Essay on the Social Im- 
plications of Some Selected Aspects n Christian Eschatology to A. D 1500. By 
Ray C. Petry. New York: Abingdon, 1956. p. 415. $5.00. 


This very learned book presents a lengthy compendium of Christian 
teachings on the Last Things from New Testament times until the eve 
of the Reformation. Its central argument, less revolutionary than it 
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would have been a generation ago, is of the corporate or communal 

nature of God’s ultimate plan for His creation, which argument is ably 
—if repetitiously—demonstrated by the teaching of major Christian 
thinkers throughout fifteen centuries, on three areas of the eschatolog- 
ical question: the judging and transforming demand of the Kingdom 
of God upon the social order; the role of church, ministry and sacra- 
ments in that judgment and transformation; and the relation of resui- 
rection and Last Judgment to the Kingdom of God. 

The book reflects the vast erudition and scholarly capabilities of 
Duke University’s Professor of Church History, who is well known as 
a competnt mediaevalist. It is especially pertinent that in a time of 
revitalized concern over eschatology a broadly historical study of the 
problem should appear. At least some of the excitement of the “dis- 
covery” by biblical theologians of eschatological interests needs Pro- 
fessor Petry’s stabilizing reminder that Christian thinkers have long— 
and sometimes tediously—occupied themselves with this theme. 

Nevertheless, the categories of discussion of the problems of the 
present book might have been more appropriate to the theological is- 
sues at stake than are those hackneyed ones such as “mutualizing,” 
“socializing,” “associational,” etc. The very discussion of “The Re- 
-sponse of Temporal Society to the Eternal Kingdom” which occupies 
Chapters III-VI iis peculiarly remote from the theological and social 


controversies of the eras under consideration. One must understand 
with sympathy the dilemma of the intellectual hiistorian in choosing 
between typological distinctness and historical depth; while the middle 
course of Professor Petry somehow avoids the worst difficulties of each 
alternative it invites new troubles of its own. 

As a source book on eschatology for students who are less than pro- 
fessionally familiar with the wide range of mediaeval thought, this 
essay will prove an invaluable aid. The bibliography, while necessarily 
-selectve, hepfully distinguishes primary from secondary materials. 
Wituram A. 


Puritanism in Old and New England. By Alan Simpson. University of Chicago 
Press. 1955, Pp. x + 126. $3.00. 

It is perhaps the principal virtue of Professor Simpson’s brief study 

_of Puritanism that he brings clarity and balance into the discussion of 

2 variously interpreted, and often controversial, movement in Christ- 
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tian history. He begins by putting before us his view of Puritanism’s 
distinctive element: that it is essentially a movement of religious re- 
vival. The Puritan himself is the man who knows he has experienced 
salvation; he lives from then on as one personally responsible to the 
God who has chosen him for salvation out of a fallen and condemned 
world. 

Professor Simpson continues his story with the effect of this aware- 
ness upon men of Elizabethan England, their conflict with the religious 
settlement of the time, their attempt to found the “covenanted com- 
munity” in New England, and their mid-seventeenth century challenge 
to the traditional order of Church and State at home. The great ac- 
complishments of Puritanism are presented, as well as the thinking be- 
hind the m,through a selection of its leading personalities. In the course 
of the story we realize the importance of distinguishing the conserva- 
tive Presbyterian right wing from central Congregationalism and the 
radical left wing of revivalistic and Leveller groups; but the author 
never allows us to forget that all of these share in that fundamental ex- 
perience of salvation, known to them vividly as a personal conversion 
from damnation to grace. 

This is a work of interpretation, not an exhaustive description and 
analysis, which Professor Simpson has given us. As such, however, it 
is an exceedingly able and useful book. It is beautifully written, an1 
the author shows a fine sympathy and balance in his discussion. He 
compares previous interpretations of the subject with his own: those of 
the nineteenth century Whig, the twentieth century economic historian, 
and the historian of literature and thought. He has provided useful 
documentation; and he realizes as well what he is trying to do, along 
with the self-imposed limits of his task. 

What Professor Simpson has given us, in short, is a bringing together 
of story and interpretation into manageable compass, in order that his 
readers and students may see for themselves the course of a magnificent. 
and also very troubled accomplishment of certain Christian men. 

SAMUEL M. GarretT 


The Laws of Eshnunna. By <Aibert Goetze. New Haven: American Schoois of 
Orientai Research, 1956, Pp. x + 197, pis. 4. $4.00. 


These laws are inscribed on two baked-clay tablets, which were 
found at Tell Abu Harmal on the outskirts of Baghdad, in excavations 
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carried out er 1949 by Sayid Taha Bagir, who was the 
first to recognize the nature and significance of the text. The tablets 
are now in the Iraq Museum. Tell Abu Harmal was a small rural 
town, on the outskirts of the Kingdom of Eshnunna between the time 
of the end of the Third Dynasty of Ur and that of the great Hammu- 
rabi, whose famous laws are well-known. These “Laws of Eshnunna” 
are dated to the reign of King Dadusha, a generation before the time 
of Hammurabi. 

At the end of this book is given a photographic copy of the text of 
both tablets, preceded by an autographed text of their contents. In 
the body of the book each law is given in transliteration and translation 
with full commentaries, at the end of which are presented a glossary 
and table of the weights and measures used in the laws. 

The laws do not follow any systematic structure or sequence. They 
begin with a tariff of prices and wages—hire of a wagon, of boats; 
wages of labourers; the hire of a donkey; trespass and unlawful entry; 
business transactions, such as carriage of money, incapacity to contract 
(e.g. of a slave), bride money, loans, engagements and marriage, e.g., 
“Tf a man offers to serve in the house of (his) father-in-law and his 
father-in-law takes him in bondage but (nevertheless) gives his daugh- 
ter to another man, then the father of the girl shall refund the bride- 
monev which he received twofold.” There are laws limiting sales and 
purchases and loans; about slaves and their rights and obligations; and 
about marriage and divorce. There are many about bodily injury, e.g., 
“If a man bites the nose of another man and severs it, he shall pay 
one mina of silver. For an eye (he shall pay) one mina, for a tooth 
one half mina, for an ear one half a mina, for a slap in the face he 
shall pay ten shekels of silver.” And for damage caused by animais, 
for example, “If one ox gores another ox and causes his death, both ox 
owners shall divide (between them) the price (realized from the sale) 
of the live ox and the value of the dead ox”—Fair enough! 

This is a masterful piece of work, and no scholar could have done it 
better than Albrecht Goetze. It is a worthy companion to Robert 
Francis Harper’s great and famous work The Code of Hammurabi 
King of Babylon. And this comparatively young scholar, though a 
German by biirth, has taught this reviewer, an Englishman by birth, 
the meaning of two English words, in his translation, namely, “coper- 
cener,” “joint heir,” and “distrain,” “to coerce”’—perhaps because the 
reviewer is not a lawyer. Samvue- A. B. Mercer 
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Crristian Social Ethics: Exerting Christian Influence. By Albert ‘T. Rasmussen. 
Englewood Cliffs: Prentice Hall. 1956. Pp. xiii + 318. $4.00. 

There may be other books bearing this title, but at the moment this 
reviewer cannot recall one. At any rate the author’s approach is new 
and fruitful. Most books on Christian ethics deal inclusively with both 
personal and social relations. Professor Rasmussen is keenly aware, 
and does not let his reader forget, that personal responsibility in social 
relations is severely limited today by what he terms “the sea of influ-— 
ence around us” and “our oppressive moral climate.” The Christian 
lives under constant pressure of his peculiar vocational situation, what. 
Kenneth Boulding has called “the organizational revolution,” and all 
the psychological techniques of persuasion employed through media of 
mass communication. We are all influenced, to greater or less degree, 
by the secular materialism which permeates the atmosphere in which 
we live. At the same time the Christian today is not permitted to for- 
get that there is no choice between a personal and a social gospel. As 
the author quotes John C. Bennett: “no degree of depth in theology 
and no degree of warmth in piety can compensate for . . . social in- 
sensitivity.” 

The chapter on “the responsibility we profess” presents an excellent: 
summary of basic elements in the Christian faith which shape the so-. 
cial responsibility of the believer, and concludes with indications of 
new awareness of that responsibility in contemporary theology, semi- 
nary training, denominational councils and resolutions, as well as those 
of the National and World Councils of Churches. Yet the next chapter 
goes on to diagnose the evident weakness of the churches’ influence 
despite their numerical strength. Among reasons for this weakness, 
Professor Rasmussen sees “the cooling off of the Protestant dynamic,” 
our religious illiteracy and our misunderstandings of freedom of con- 


science and of separation of church and state, the growing gap between 


clergy and laity, the ambiguity of the minister’s role, and a growing 
disillusionment about social reform. The following chapter on “rela- 
tion of faith to social action” begins with a diecussion of the relation 
of faith to culture based on the analysis of H. Richard Niebuhr, then 
takes up various dilemmas of ethical compromise and closes with a fine 
summary on “an ethic of responsive love in community.” The last ‘ive 
chapters are headed: steps in building a church of influence, exerting 
influence in the local community, influence through reconciliation, 
through Christian vocation and in politics. These chapters are packed 
with helpful practical suggestions and concrete examples. The ques- 
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tions and aiid readings at the end of each chapter make the 
book a valuable guide for study and group discussion. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the subtitle “Exerting Christian In- 
fluence,” is a more accurate description of the contents than the title 
“Christian Social Ethics.” This is primarily a book about the appli- 
cation of Christian faith and the ethical demand which that faith im- 
poses on the believer to the social situation in which he lives his life. 
It is not a systematic treatment of the principles of Christian ethics 
about which many other volumes have been written. ‘This is all to 
the good, for such a book is surely needed. It has a place on the 
shelf of every minister and on the reading list of every seminarian, not 
as a “text” in the field of Christian ethics, if any book is fitted for 
that role. Fortunately this book is well fitted to speak to the confused 
layman in his vocational situation, in economics and politics. Its author 
recognizes that it is because church pronouncements on social issues 
so seldom have “grass-roots” impetus behind them that they so rarely 
exert influence in the local communiity. When he quotes a minister 
of his denomination as saying: “The American Baptist Convention 
is formally committed to a policy of social action. Whether they be- 
lieve in it is another matter. A majority is not well informed”—that 
strikes home. Substitute “General Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church” and the thing is equally true. And if it is true of a 
church governed by congregational polity, it may be even more true 
under other polities. 

The need for bridging the chasm between official church conventions 
with their pronouncements and “the folks back home” is obvious, and 
there is abundant material in these pages and in the problems they 
raise to keep most parishes busy trying to catch up with their leaders. 
For as Rasmussen quotes a professor he once had: “If it isn’t local, 
it isn’t real.” Here then is a book for vestrymen and parish social 
relations committees, no less than the clergy. Not a book, as the au- 
thor himself says, to “meekly agree with”, but to “grapple with” the 
basic problem and find some clues for discussion and real Christian 
action. Oscar J. F. Seitz 
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Liturgical Piety. By Louis Bouyer of the Oratory. University of Notre Dame Press. 
1955. Pp. 281 plus Index. 

Chrstian Spirituality. Later Deve'opments. Part II, from Jansenism to Modern 
Times. By Pierre Pourrat, S.S., translated by Donald Attwater, Vol. IV. 
Westminster, Md.: Newman Press, 1955 Pp. 527 plus Index. $6.00. 

How to Pray. The Chapters on Prayer from the School of Jesus Christ. By Jean- 
Nicolas Grou, translated by Joseph Dalby. New York: Harper, 1955, Pp. 154. 
$3.C0. 


The piety of the individual members of the Church is nourished by 
their participation in the prayer of the community. Even so gifted a 
leader in the movement for renewal as Abbot Herwegen did not see 
this. He had not completely freed himself from the conception ex- 
pressed in the handbooks that the liturgy is “the official form for the 
,xternal worship of the Church.” By stressing the objectivity of litur- 
gical action he invited the condemnation of writers concerned with the 
spirituality of christians. Dom Odo Casel of the Abbott’s own mon- 
astery of Maria Laach set the course for its true development. The 
Christian mystery is St. Paul’s understanding of that mystery and that 
understanding is a fruit of Hebraic religion. 

One sample of Father “ouyer’s clear compact and richly illustrated 
exposition must suffice. A secular assembly was called by authority 
through heralds or kerykes. When convoked it had as it were a moral 
personality to hear official information concerning its welfare and to 
take appropriate action on the basis of that information. The assembly 
of the People of God, the Qahal, is brought about in Exodus 19 by 
the Word of God. This is accepted (that is, it becomes a Covenant) 
and it is that Word which makes it no longer a crowd but a People. The 
agreement is embodied in a solemn celebration of the fundamental 
sacrifice, the Paschal celebration. The christian Qahal, the ecclesia, in 
its day is called by the kerygma or proclamation of God’s Word. In 
the first instances the heralds are apostles but by the time of St. Ig- 
natius a properly constituted assembly is one presided over by the 
bishop or one designated by him. The christian Qahal “perseveres 
in the doctrine of the apostles and in the communication of the break- 
ing of bread.” The pattern has come to clear focus. 

Note the priority of the Word of God. That priority is maintained 
throughout the book. 

Anglicans have given Father Bouyer’s book an enthusiastic recep- 
tion, initially no doubt because of his praise of Cranmer, the Caroline 
Divines and Dom Gregory Dix. These writers however are brought 
up incidentally to teach lessons to those who promote the liturgical 
movement. Cranmer bequeatiied to the Caroline Divines a Prayer 
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Book which hampered them in restoring the Eucharist to a central 
posiition while they themselves were intellectual aristocrats not suffici- 
ently concerned in the oral participation of the people to provide music 
and other means of their doing so adequately. Dom Gregory’s brilliant 
constructions will not stand up under more exacting scholarship. In 
America, however, members of the Episcopal Church may well take to 
heart Bouyer’s insistence to his own fellow churchmen on understand- 
img and using the liturgy as it now is and letting revision come in due 
season. 

Notre Dame University has put us all in its debt by securing this 
brilliant Frenchman to present the first book in its Liturgical Studies. 
We await with interest the future volumes. 

The period surveyed by the fourth and final volume of Father Pour- 
rat’s splendid history of Christian piety now available in English after 
a gap of many years since the first three appeared—is still thoroughly 
baroque in its attitude toward liturgy. St. Francis de Sales made a 
resolution just before his consecration to the episcopate to say his ros- 
ary whenever his duties required him to attend a public mass. Atten- 
tion therefore is focussed on the development of prayer in individuals as 
iit were in isolation. The controversies over Jansenism and Quietism, 
and the argument between Fénelon and Bossuet, help to clarify issues 
and thereby reveal fruitful techniques of devotion. Many fine points 
are contributed by men and women not known as well as the leaders 
are brought out by Pourrat’s discussion. One misses the penetrating 
analysis that Bremond displayed in covering this epoch and questions 
whether Pourrat understood other writers as little as he did John 
Henry Newman. 

Jean-Nicolas Grou, one learns from Dr. Dalby’s introduction to his 
translation of part of the book The School of Jesus Christ, during the 
period in which he found sanctuary from the revolutionists with an 
English family wrote, “Nothing is more opposed to my inclinationa than 
intercourse with mankind and no motive but the glory of God and the 
salvation of my neighbor makes me engage in it.” Even the section 
on Common Prayer centers on devotional life in the family. Out of such 
a background one cannot expect a book for novices in prayer. That 
will be supplied in another slim volume in the same series which goes 
over the same ground namely Bishop Gore’s Prayer and the Lord’s 
Prayer. For the more advanced however there is good meat for en- 
riched devotions in Pére Grou’s thought. Howarp Henry HasstNncer 
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Clinical Training for Pastoral Care. By David Belgum. Philadelphia: West- 
minster, 1956. Pp. 5-136. $3.00. 

The title of this book is misleading. Pastoral care is limited, in this 
book, to visiting the sick in the general hospital. Wide areas of pas- 
toral care, as a parish minister knows it, are not included. Clinical 
training is dealt with only secondarily, and is limited pretty much to 
training in making hospital colls. This book, therefore, would be of 
primary interest to those who want to read about pastoral care to the 
sick in the general hospital. 

Although the author has been a pastor in two parishes, and is at 
present a professor in a theological seminary, he writes primarily from 
the viewpoint of his experience in hospital chaplaincy work, offering 
both the strengths and the limitations of that viewpoint for those in 
wider parish ministries. 

On the strength side, this book gives a glimpse into the complexities 
of the modern hospital set-up, and some of the intricacies of the inter- 
professional relationships of which hospital chaplains need be cogni- 
zant. The descriptions of the vocational demands made upon doctors, 
nurses and other hospital personnel should make for a more under- 
standing approach to people in those professions. Perhaps of greatest 
value is the help the author gives in understanding the situation of the 
sick person, and some of the meanings of his illness, with suggestions 
on procedures in approaching a hospital call. 

Two major weaknesses seemed apparent. First, the book betrays a 
theological point of view which still clings to many in the clinical train- 
ing field—i.e. a vewpoint which tends to make an over-simple connec- 
tion between theology and psychology, and which interprets religious 
and theological realities from an almost exclusively psychological point 
of view. Thus the author writes (p. 63): “our generation prefers to 
speak of [‘sin’ as] ‘inadequate interpersonal relations,’ ‘antisocial be- 
havior, etc.” and gives no indication that these are limited characteriza- 
tions for one’s concept of sin. “Repentance” is described as “a per- 
son’s reaction to his sin when he has laid aside the various defense 
mechanisms and rationalizations that people usually use to protect the 
ego from the truth.” “The Church” is regarded throughout primarily 
for it therapeutic resources—e.g. (p. 48) “As a representative of the 
Church, [the pastor] has perhaps more ready-formed therapy groups 
than any other professional worker in the community.” “When the pa- 
tient leaves the hospital, he can be related to some such resource for 
abundant living as membership in the Christian fellowship.” While 
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there is some truth to these statements, the deeper meanings of these 
religious realities are not allowed to be seen beyond the limits of a 
psychological interpretation. 

The second weakness is connected to the first. In his concern that the 
pastor be open to the insights gained from the “psychology of religion,” 
the author leaves unspoken the other half of the dialectic which needs 
to be held at the same time, the “religion of psychology.” This lack 
of dialectical tension has important practical consequences which reveal 
htemselves in the book. For example, in his concern that the pastor be- 
come accepted as a full-fledged “member of the health team,” whose 
work with patients “shows therapeutic significance, tangible evidence 
of professional competence in counseling and pastoral care” (p. 45), 
the author leaves unspoken the really larger ministry both to the sick 
and to the medical profession—i..e the Christian ministry to and 
through doctors and nurses, in which they are helped to face some of 
the religious dimensions of their vocations. Such creative dialogue is 
sorely needed today, and many in the medical profession are beginning 
to be open to such an interchange. But these conversations will not 
really begin—and doctors will not be confronted with the deeper re- 
livious meanings of their work—until the clergy become secure enough 
in their own vocation that they no longer need to over-accommodate 
themselves or the Gospel, as the author seems to in this book, to the 
fields of science, psychology and medicine. 

The above may strike institutional chaplains as highly idealistic and 
unrealistic. The second chapter of this book indicates the hard uphill 
battle they have had to fight for the little recognition they have gained 
in the fields of professional therapy. And the sentimentalism and ob- 
scurantism of many clergy and religious institutions in the past and 
present, have been among the chief obstacles both to respectable status 
in the professional world, and to the possibility of any real dialogue. 
But two-way conversations are beginning to take place in many places. 
Thus this book is a part in a large movement. And to the extent that 
it may help pastors face honestly their own need for an informed and 
trained ministry to the sick, it will play a helpful part in the larger 
movement toward more creative collaboration between people in the 
ministry and those in the fields of medicine. Barton M. Lioyp 
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The Biblical Doctrine of Justice and Law. 
(Ecumenical Biblical Studies No. 3.) 
3y H. H. Schrey, H. H. Walz and 
\. A. Whitehouse. London: S. C. M. 
Press (Chicago: Alec R. Allenson), 
1955. Pp. 208. 8s, 6d. 


This is the third of a series of studies 
sponsored by the World Council, its pre- 
decessors being The Bibical Doctrine of 
Work by Alan Richardson and The 
Biblical Doctrine of Man in Society. Like 
the previous studies, this one is not 
merely the product of the authors but 
the result of the findings of a number of 
ecumenical conferences. After a thorough- 
going examination of the fundamental 
problems of the relations between law 
and justice, the biblical view of God’s 
righteousness as revealed in his election 
of Israel and his gifts to the Church is 
explored. The concluding section seeks 
to apply the results to contemporary 
problems of the relation of the Church to 
human justiec and temporal authority. 
The book is commendable for its depth 
of insight, the thoroughness with which it 
treats the material and its reluctance to 
systematize its conclusions or to apply 
them in any absolute way. 

H. H. G., JR. 


Literary Criticism of the Pyramid Texts. 
By Samuel A. B. Mercer. London: 
Luzac and Company, 1956. Pp. ix 
+ 124. 

Dr.Mercer’s newest book is one of his 
most useful. Few outside the narrow 
field of Egypto'ogy have either the leisure 
or the competence to do justice to the 
four weighty volumes in which the author 
presented the Pyramid Texts four years 
ago. The present work requires less of 
the reader, and, in matters of brooad in- 
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terest, offers him more. The main prob- 
lems of literary criticism, essentially the 
same in the Pyramid Texts as in other 
examples of cultic literature, are dealt 
with sanely and acutely, and Dr. Mer-— 
cer’s conclusions and suggestions open 
fresh vistas to the Old Testament scholar 
and, in a wider context, to all workers 
in the vast area of ancient thought. Fur- 
ther study a‘ong the lines drawn by Dr. 
Mercer will result in a sharper definition 
of literary types. A few printer’s slips 
remain uncorrected, but they are so ob- 
vious as not to be seriously misleading. 

w. &. 


Urchristentum und Geschichte. Vol. Il, 
Kirchengeschichte und Gegenwart. 
By Hans von Soden, ed. by Hans 
von Campenhausen. Tubingen: 
Mohr, 1956, Pp. vi + 304. DM 23. 


The eminent New Testament scholar 
and church historian, Hans von Soden, 
died Oct. 2, 1945. In 1951 appeared the 
first volume of his collected essays and 
lectures, edited by Professor von Campen- 
hausen. It dealt with basic theological 
questions and with N. T. subjects (see 
ATR, XXXIII 197 f.), and also with 
practical problem facing the German 
Church before and during the war. The 
present volume contains essays dealing 
with Oswald Spengler’s “morphology of 
world history,” showing its total inap- 
plicability to church history; a summary 
of present-day knowledge of early Christi- 
anity in North Africa; a beautiful ex- 
position of the thought of St. Augustine 
(in which he says that the best intro- 
duction is still Harnack’s Reflexionen und 
Maximen): a long article on the Chris- 
tianizing of the Germans, showing how 
much of ancient Teutonic mythology and 
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superstition survived their conversion; 
Luther’s stand at Worms and its world- 
historical significance, and his message to 
the German people; Pope Pius XII and 
the furthering of Roman Catholic Biblica; 
studies—and finally five papers dealing 
with the problems of the German Church 
in the Nazi-time and since. <A_ very 
precious collection of writings by a master 
mind, a master spirit. 


Studien zur frithchistlichen Trinitatsthe- 
ologie (Beitrige = historischen The- 
ologie 21). By ee Kretschamar. 
Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Sie- 
beck), 1956. Pp. 247. DM. 30. 


monarchian, and_ trinitar- 
ian positions formulated during the first 
four centuries are discussed with reference 


Trinitarian, 


to ontological orientations and with spe- 
cial reference to the influence of Philo. 
This historical account (chs. i-ili) is fol- 
examination of the role 
formulae in the 
Eucharist, creed, and 
the Eastern and Western 
A final chapter supplies 


lowed by an 
played by  trinitarian 
liturgies: baptism, 
doxology in 
churches. 


mary and evaluation. N. E. F. 
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Lives and Legends of the Georgian Saints. 


Selected and translated by David 
Marshall Lang. London: Allen and 
Unwin (New York: Macmillan), 


1956. Pp. 180. 13/6. 


edge of the Christian 
the heroic Church of Georgia has 
been little known even to students of 
Church History. The present volume in 
Allen and Unwin’s “Ethical and Religious 
Classics of East and West” is therefore a 
welcome contribution to available litera- 
ture. Except for a brief passage from 
Rufinus on St. Nino and the first con- 
version of Georgia, the “lives and leg- 
ends” 


Isolated on the 
world, 


here translated have not previously 
They comprise the 
stories of martyrs under the Persians, the 
Arabs, and in the seventeenth century 


appeared in English. 
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under the Persians again, of such diverse 
Peter the Iberian, the 
Georgian prince who became one of the 
leaders of the monophysite party after 
Chalcedon, the gentle hermit David of 
Garesja with his Franciscan love of na- 
ture, and, after Georgia found its per- 
the Orthodox Com- 
the founders of the Georgian 
Mount Athos; and of 
leading figures in ancient and mediaeval 
Georgian Church History. In various 
ways these stories are charming as litera- 
ture, edifying as religious narratives, and 
valuable as historical documents; and the 
translator has produced an _ important 
contribution which no one interested in 
Church History, hagiography, or the life 
of the Eastern Churches ought to miss. 
E. R. H. 
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St. Basil the Great and Apollinaris of 


Laodicea. By G. L. Prestige. ed. by 
Henry Chadwick. London: S.P.C.K. 
(distributed by Macmi'lan), 1956. 


Pp. x + 68. $2.00. 

Friends and admirers of the late Canon 
Prestige will be delighted that materials 
for a final contribution to patristic 
studies were found in his notes, at the 
same time as this publication will renew 
their sorrow that Leonard Prestige is no 
longer among us to serve the Church 
Militant with his piety and adorn the 
Chapter of St. Paul’s with his learning 
and charm. The volume itself is too 
technical for more than reference in a 
brief note. It vindicates the genuineness 
of the letters preserved as exchanged be- 
tween Basil and Apollinaris (361-4 in 
the ccllections of Basil’s correspondence) 
by assigning them to 359-60 A.D., early 
in the careers of the two men, when they 
were rising young clerics of the Nicene 
party who had not yet fully developed 
their ideas or gone their separate ways. 
Prestige adds to his translation of the 
letters a revised text and translation of 
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the puzzling “Eustathian Document” 
used by Eustathius of Sebaste in con- 
troversy with Basil about 375—it seems 
to be a draft, possibly never sent, of a 
further theo'ogical letter from Apollin- 
aris to Basil, verging on Sabellianism in 
its tendency to minimize the distinctions 
within the Trinity, the publication of 
which twenty years or so later was an 
embarrassing reminded of the friendly 
contacts between the future heresiarch 
and the pillar of Orthodoxy. <A paper 
on “Ancient Misrepresentation of Apol- 
linaris” completes the volume. Reflecting 
Dr. Prestige’s detailed knowledge of both 
the theology and the church politics of 
the fourth century, this final work of his 
makes a useful contribution to the de- 
tailed study of that complex period. 
FE. R. H. 


Franeelisches Kirchen-Lexikon. Lieferung 
677 (Byzanz-Deutschland). Ed. by 
Heinz Brunotte and Otto Weber. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoech & Ruprecht, 
1955. Pp. 128 (256 cols.). DM. 
9.60. 


This issue of the encyclopedia com- 
mended in the two preceding issues of 
this Review contains a number of long 
articles (we have mentioned the fact that 
a column contains about four hundred 
words). There is a nine column article 
on Calvin by C. Gloede, concluding with 
a very full bibliography and followed by 
six columns on Calvinism by O. Weber. 
There is a twelve column article on the 
culture and religion of China and on 
Christianity there by T. Grimm. followed 
by a special article of two columns by 
W. Ochler on the China Inland Mission. 
The similar article on Germany by E. 
Mulhaupt runs to 19 columns: that on 
contemporary German Christianity only 
begins in this issue. 

Christianity has a total of nineteen 
columns by E. Schlink and W. Freytag, 
providing a well-balanced and clearly 
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outlined sketch. The Christology entry 
has six columns on the New Testament 
basis and nineteen on the history of the 
doctrine, by W. Marvsen and F. Lau 
respectively, and in addition there is an 
interesting item (four columns, O. Thu- 
lin) on Christ in portraiture. The story 
of the persecutions of Christians receives 
a cautious outline for the ancient period 
(5 columns, W. Géobell) and four 
column item by K. D. Schmidt for the 
modern period. The three-column entry 
on Christengemeinschajt by K. von 
Stieglitz is complementary to his article 
on anthroposophy in Lieferungen 2/7 3. 

There are a number of articles on re- 
ligious bodies and movements, chasidism, 
the Christian Church, the Church of 
God, the Church of Christ, the Plymouth 
Brethren, the Deutsche Christen, and 
Christian Science (characterized as being 
not much a religion as a spiritualist-philo- 
sophical development like ancient Gnosti- 
cism or Neo-platonism). Two useful 
items are the entry on Christian con- 
fessions, which lists forty-four historic 
confessions in a concise fashon, and the 
three column entry on the corpus juris 
canonici. There is also a good article of 
nearly six co'umns on democracy, by S. 
Landshut. 

We have mentioned in previous notices 
the very thorough cross-referencing: there 
is also at the end a list of some hundred 
and thirty terms with references to the 
articles under which they are to be found. 

H.G. 


The Oldest Manuscripts in New Zealand. 
By David M. Taylor. London: Cum- 
berlege, 1955. Pp. 217. 42 s. 

“The Oldest Manuscripts in NewZea- 
land” are not Maori relics, but mediaeval 
manuscripts brought by European settlers 
—largely Latin, but several in Greek and 
European vernaculars, and a few in 


Ethiopic—now in various New Zealand 
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lovingly detailed 
manuscripts is 


Taylor’s 

catalogue of these 82 
mainly intended to acquaint New Zeal- 
anders with materials available in their 
own country for illustrating European 
cultural history; but this attractive vol- 
ume would be a useful introduction to 
and contents of the 
types of late mediaeval manuscripts— 
liturgical, devotional, classical, and scho'- 
undertaking relevant 


collections. 


form commonest 


astic—for those 


studies, the more so as it ts illustrated 
by thirty-four well-chosen plates of both 
texts and illuminations. 
By James 
abridged 
Pittenger. 
Pp. x + 


Eariy Traditions about Jesus. 
Franklin Bethune-Baker, 
and ed. by W. Norman 
Greenwich: Seabury, 1956. 
146. 


Dr. Pittenger’s concern for the work 
of Bethune-Baker has already been made 
plain in this Review (October, 1955). 
Here he revises Early Traditions about 
Jesus, which first appeared in 1929, adds 
further bibliographical items, and presents 
the whole as “what may be accepted as 
the truth about the life, teaching, and 
impact of Jesus upon His immediate fol- 
lowers in the earliest days of the 
Church.” He describes Bethune-Baker’s 
method as “careful, reverent, if radical, 
and adds that it 
One might wonder, 


historical criticism,” 
avoids “scepticism.” 
however, whether entire justice is thus 
done either to historical “skepticism” or 
to theological interpretation. The radical 
nature of eschatology is minimized: the 
paradoxes of the Sermon on the Mount 
are considered (in part) in relation to 
“a smile and a twinkle in the eye” (p. 
g1): ond the Resur- 
rection, and the inspiriation of the gospels 
seem finally to become impressions pro- 
duced on the minds or spirits of Chris- 
tians. At this point one wonders whether 
a more explicitly theological method 


might not produce more significant theo- 


nature miracles, 


NOTES ON N 


logical resu'ts. ‘The question might be 
raised as to how history thus written is 
actually related to faith. R. M. G. 


American Protestantism: An Appraisal. 


By IT’. Valentine Parker. Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1956. Pp. vii + 219. 
$3.75. 


‘The author of this book was for thirty 
years minister of a Baptist church in 
New York State. The principal value of 
this appraisal of American Protestantism, 
its present condition and future hopes, 
comes from the extensive ministerial ex- 
perience he has brought to bear on his 
subject. Dr. Parker has also given us a 
clear and frank presentation of his own 
religious tradition: he writes as a mem- 
ber of the liberal, Free Church section of 
Christendom. 

Particularly useful for what they tell 
us of the liberal Free Churchman’s views 
are the chapters on the Christian minis- 
ter and the church at worship. The his- 
torical introduction is, because of various 
limitations, not real'y adequate to its 
purpose: and Dr. Parker will readily ad- 
mit that others will not find entirely 
sympathetic those portions of his book 
particular 


which are coloured by his 


religious point of view. 


Early Church. Studies in Early 
Christian History and Theology. By 


Oscar Cullmann. Philadelphia: West- 
minster. 1956, pp. xl + 217. $4.5 


Th 


translated with oc- 


earlier pub’ica- 


All these essays, 
casional revisions from 
tions in journals and pamphlets, provid 
highly significant insights into the life and 
thought of Christianity. Their 
subjects range from “the necessity and 
function of higher criticism” (in relatior 
to theological exegesis) to “the origin of 
Christmas.” Perhaps the most interesting 
to Anglican readers will be that on “the 
tradition.” partly based on a debate wit! 
Pére Daniélou. Cullmann argues that in 
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NOTES ON 


the New Testament the apostolic tra- 
dition is designated as Kyrios, as in I 
Cor. 88:25. 
apostolic and ecclesiastical tra- 
dition. This was 


Yet there is a difference be- 
tween 
recognized by the 
church when it established the principle 
of a canon. “It took a decision that 
committed the whole future.” Similarly 
the oldest credal formulations, shaped at 
the same time, were summaries of the 
New Testament. 
not have the value possessed by the 
oldest formulae. “By subordinating all 
subsequent tradition to the canon, the 
Church once and for a'l saved its aposto- 
lic basis.” Here Cullmann seems to 
come close to the view of scripture and 
tradition held (explicitly or implicitly) 
by many Anglicans. R. M. G. 


Later formulations can- 
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The Text, Canon, and Principal Versions 
of the Bible. A Brief Summary of 
Recent Research extracted from the 
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Baker Book House, 1956, pp. 63. 
$1.50. 

The Virgin Mary. By Giovanni Miegge. 
Translated by Waldo Smith, with a 
Foreword by John A. Mackay. West- 
minster Press, 1956, pp. 196. $3.50. 

Wystery and Mysticism. By Ple, 
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brary, 1956, pp. 137. $4.75. 

Christian Asceticism and Modern Man. 
(A symposium.) Philosophical Li- 
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$3.75. 
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& Sons, 1956, pp. 328. $3.95. 

What They Believe. A Survey of Re- 
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Hox to Improve Your Mind. By Baruch 
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dom Library (div. of Philosophical 
Library’, 1976, pp. 90. Paper, $.95. 
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Philosophical Library, 1956, pp. 729. 
~6.00. 
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